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WINNER OF THE PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR HISTORY, 1952 


The Uprooted 


OSCAR HANDLIN 


Extracts from reviews of the American 
edition— 

“The author’s insights into what a 
peasant must have felt on being 
transplanted to a place where there 
was neither fruitful earth nor animals 
nor seasonal regeneration, where no 
one could be self-sufficient and no 
man’s estate was fixed, are searching 
and persuasive. . . . The Uprooted is 
history with difference—the 
difference being its concern with 
men’s hearts and souls no less than 
an event.” —NEW YORK TIMES 


“This is strong stuff, handled in a 
masterly and quite moving manner.”’ 
——NEW YORKER 


15s net, inland postage 5d 


The Deaf 


KENNETH W. HODGSON 


In this general study of the problems 
of deafness Mr Hodgson shows how 
a scientific approach has enabled a 
considerable section of the community 
to overcome a disability that once 
seemed hopeless. One of the leading 
authorities, Sir Richard Paget, pays 
tribute in his Preface this 
important and up-to-date study of a 
social problem of which too few 
people are sufficiently aware. 
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Community and 


Environment 
E. A. GUTKIND 


A well-known sociologist eloquently 
pleads for the establishment of small 
communities as an alternative to the 
monolithic State. Foreword by Dr 
Martin Buber. 
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THE MYSTIQUE OF MODERN 
MONARCHY 


BY PERCY BLACK 


A psychologist looks at the monarchy and 
offers an original theory to account for the 
widespread popularity of the Crown both 
in this country and the Commonwealth. 
The appearance of this penetrating work 
in Coronation Year deepens our knowledge 
of ourselves and breaks fascinating new 
ground, 
8s 6d net inland postage 44 


SEARCHLIGHT ON MORALS 


BY T. A. RYDER, BSc, PhD 


A frank and fearless attempt to iay the 
foundations of a new morality. The author 
of this highly controversial book makes a 
determined effort to reconsider the problems 
of morality in the light of modern 
knowledge. 

7s 6d net inland postage 44 


paper cover 2s 6d net inland postage 24 


INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS 


EDITED BY D. V. GLASS 


“Valuable addition to the literature on 
this remarkable man and his immensely 
influential ideas.” —NEW STATESMAN 


“A useful addition to the literature on the 
population question.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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NATURAL THERAPY 


BY F. K. LEDERMANN, MD 


“Every practitioner and nurse realizes the 
importance of sunshine, fresh air, massage, 
and diet as valuable accessories in the 
treatment of disease. A few have become 
quite keen over this particular aspect of 
healing. Fewer still have the courage and 
enthusiasm shown by Dr Ledermann in this 
readable yet scientific exposition of the 
theory and practice of ‘Natural Therapy.’ 
It is worthy of a careful study by all 
students and nurses.” —NURSING MIRROR 
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Royalty 


and Human Rights 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


WICE in twenty years a controversy about a 

royal marriage has hit the headlines in this 
country. The case of the Duke of Windsor is 
ancient history and its facts are well known. In 
recent months the popular Press, not only in Britain 
but in America and in the Dominions, has been 
concerning itself with the possible engagement of 
Princess Margaret to a divorced gentleman. The 
facts are not yet known to the public; but the 
Government has announced its intention of intro- 
ducing a bill to amend the Regency law, and it is 
generally understood that the Bill will settle the 
Regency on the Duke of Edinburgh instead of on 
the Princess. As the Press before the event specu- 
lated on this change in the Regency law as a result 
of the alleged attachment, we are justified in con- 
cluding that something unusual prompted the 
Government decision. 

The common feature of both cases is the assump- 
tion that a royal person, by the mere fact of being 
royal, is debarred from acts which are legal and 
respectable in anyone else. The remarriage of 
divorced persons is allowed by the law of the land 
and, it is safe to say, incurs no social opprobrium 
of any sort among the majority of modern people. 
True, the Catholic Church does not recognize 
divorce, and therefore does not recognize remarriage 
if the other party to the divorce is still living. 
True, the Church of England is at sixes and sevens 
on this as on most other questions. But the 
Catholic and Anglican Churches together enjoy the 
active allegiance of only a minority of the popula- 
tion. Yet royalty in the matter of marriage are 
expected to toe the line of the Catholic Church and 
the “spikier’ Anglicans, and are deprived of a 
liberty claimed and exercised without cavil by 


myriads of ordinary citizens and by members of the 
present Government. 

Here is something on which Rationalists might 
profitably use their reason. I shall not be suspected 
of royalist bias. Like Paine, Shelley, Carlile, 
Bradlaugh, Swinburne, Foote, and other great 
Rationalists of the past, | am a republican. I think 
it superstitious to credit a particular family with all 
the virtues and to treat its head, to all intents and 
purposes, as a sort of demigod or demigoddess. But 
because I think it irrational to treat royalty as more 
than human, I see no reason why for one purpose 
—that of marriage—they should be treated as less 
than human. That is not only superstitious, but also 
hypocritical and cruel. As a Rationalist and as a 
republican I hold that royalty should have the 
same human rights as other people—no more, no 
less—and should be free to marry or remarry 
subject to no restraint but the law of the land. 

On some points indeed the law of the land itself 
imposes disabilities. Under the Act of Settlement 
no Catholic and no person married to a Catholic 
may succeed to the throne of Great Britain. Under 
the Royal Marriage Act of 1772 no member of the 
royal family under twenty-five years of age may 
marry without the royal assent, and those over 
twenty-five may marry against the sovereign’s wish 
only after twelve months’ notice to the Privy Council 
and may have their marriages vetoed by both 
Houses of Parliament (a rather remote possibility, 
I should think, in these days). The repeal of this 
legislation may be theoretically desirable, but is 
hardly practical politics. There is, however, no 
Act of Parliament excluding divorced persons or 
those married to them from succession to the throne. 
I do not know what other Rationalists think, but I 
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should vigorously oppose the passage of such an 
Act. In its absence, I strongly object to the attempt 
to use newspaper agitation, ecclesiastical pressure, 
and the rest of the bag of tricks spuriously named 
* public opinion’ to impose conformity to a rule 
unsanctioned by the law. We had enough of that 
in 1936. Let us have no more of it. 

Of course I know the answer to all this. People 
in the mass, I shail be told, are not governed by 
reason, but by myths deep-seated in what psycho- 
analysts call the unconscious. The unconscious, 
we are told, requires a father-figure to love, idealize, 
and obey. It also requires a father-figure to hate, 
denigrate, and disobey. The first need is supplied 
by the monarch, the second by the Prime Minister. 
(What happens when the monarch is a queen I am 
not clear; presumably the unconscious then wants 
a mother-figure instead. And what happens if you 
belong to the Prime Minister’s party I am not 
clear either; presumably the need of a hateful father- 
figure is then supplied by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. But never mind!) In order that this need of 
the unconscious, whatever it is, may be supplied, 


the monarch, and any member of the royal family’ 


who may conceivably succeed to the throne, must 
be of blameless life. (This law of nature was 
presumably suspended during the reign of Edward 
VII—to say nothing of some of his predecessors. 


But again, never mind!) A standard of respectability 
which suffices for subjects will not do for royalty. 


Their standard must be much stricter. They must 
by their domestic virtues make a vicarious atone- 
ment for the domestic imperfections of the rest of us. 
A monarch or prospective monarch must be at one 
and the same time a man or woman “ just like us,” 
- and a myth whose virtue consists in being not like us. 
Otherwise (at least since 1910) the monarchy will not 
work, England will go to pieces, and we may look 
for red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 

That (except for the historical qualifications, 
which are my own) is the case as I have seen it put 
by writers in the Press during these last few months. 
I think we Rationalists should ask ourselves whether 
we really believe it. Do we really believe that our 
countrymen and countrywomen can be governed 
only be telling them preposterous lies (not always 
told in the past) about the exceptional virtues of a 
family which, as far as evidence goes, is neither 
better nor worse than the vest of us? If so, the 
family. so unfortunately placed must take the rough 
with the smooth and must try to live up to the lies 
we find it necessary to tell. But once we admit myth 
as a necessary instrument of government, why stop 
at the royal family? Does not exactly the same 
argument apply to the Christian religion? If the 
art of government demands that we tell people lies 
about a family living in the twentieth century, may 
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it not equally demand that we tell them lies about a 
family said to have lived in the first? If the uncon- 
scious needs a monarch-myth, may it not also need 
a Christ-myth? Plenty of authorities will tell us 
that it does; in which case the Rationalist Press 
Association had better shut up shop. 

The alternative is to be honest, whether about holy 
families in the first or royal families in the twentieth 
century. If we must have royalty, let it be royalty 
without myths which, translated into action, smear 
our national life with pretence and may rebound 
cruelly on the very individuals we set out to idealize. 


The Many and the One 


PLOTINUS was born circa AD 205 and died in 270. 
He taught philosophy in Rome and became a close 
friend of the Emperor Gallienus and the Empress 
Salonina. The tremendous events shaking the 
Roman Empire to its foundations left him unmoved. 
His only interest in practical affairs was a project 
(which came to nothing) to found a city of philo- 
sophers in Campania to be called Platonopolis and 
governed according to Plato’s Laws. His con- 
temporary, Porphyry, says “* he seemed ashamed of 
being in the body.” He died of leprosy. 

These selections from his obscure writings,’ 
together with the admirable introduction by Prof 
A. H. Armstrong, give a fair idea of Plotinus’s 
system of thought. It was the most serious com- 
petitor to Christian theology in the ancient world. 
There is nothing in the metaphysics that conflicts 
with science, and its modern critics would be 
logicians who doubt if metaphysical statements of 
any kind make sense. In this respect Plotinus is 
vulnerable. He takes for granted the reality of 
entities which we should regard as merely hyposta- 
sized names. In these sophisticated, language- 
conscious days we cannot speak usefully about 
Platonic Forms or a World Soul; on the other hand, 
Plotinus diverges sharply from Christian theism 
when he acknowledges as freely asa Logical Positivist 
that the unknowable is the unspeakable. ‘The One” 
is not the Christian Creator of the world. He is 
beyond predicates and we cannot even say that he 
exists. We can attain mystical union, but we cannot 
describe it in words. The ecstatic experience which 
Plotinus undoubtedly enjoyed on several occasions 
can, however, be discussed as a psychological fact. 
It seems common to all contemplatives; and as it can 
be used equally to justify the tenets of Christianity, 
Islamism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, its value to any 
particular theological school is negligible. 


1 Plotinus, by A. H. Armstrong. (Allen & Unwin.) 
174 pp., including 4 pp. Index and 10 pp. Nates; 10s 6d. 
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Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations 


By ANTONY FLEW 


UDWIG WITTGENSTEIN was, beyond all 

doubt, a philosopher of genius. Some would 
rate him in importance with such epochal thinkers 
as Plato, Descartes, Hume, and Kant, but this we 
cannot know till in the future we have seen how large 
is the shadow that he casts. Throughout his eccentric 
life (he died in 1951) he exhibited many of the 
characteristics of a religious contemplative and 
hermit, though he seems never to have practised 
any religion; and certainly did not die a Catholic, 
although one of his disciples fruitlessly summoned 
a priest to his death-bed. He came of an Austrian 
family, was reared in Vienna, and then, after 
studying engineering at Manchester, went in 1912 
to read under Russell at Cambridge. In the war he 
served in the Austrian army and was taken prisoner 
’ by the Italians. In 1922 he renounced his fortune 
and became a village schoolmaster near Wiener 
Neustadt; but he maintained some philosophical 
contacts, becoming a major influence in “the 


Vienna Circle * (later called the Logical Positivists). 
Trinity College, Cambridge, elected him to a research 
fellowship in 1930, and there he remained—with 
only two major breaks, one to live solitarily in the 


Norwegian mountains and the other to work as a 
porter and research assistant in a London hospital— 
until 1947. He was Professor of Philosophy at 
Cambridge from 1939 to 1947. 

During his life he published only one book, 
though several sets of notes, dictated to pupils and 
corrected by him, have, contrary to his stated wishes, 
been circulated widely but surreptitiously. The book 
Logisch-Philosophische Abhandlung was translated, 
not altogether accurately, into English and published 
with the original German text facing the translation 
under the inspired title Tractatus Logico-Philoso- 
phicus (Kegan Paul; 1922). Now posthumously his 
Philosophical Investigations—containing a large part, 
but not all the best, of the secret so-called Blue and 
Brown Books as well as supplementary material— 
has appeared, in the same format (Blackwell, 1953; 
37s 6d). 

Both these books make exceedingly difficult 
reading, though for different reasons; and beth 
represent a whole period in his thought. Though the 
origins of the second can easily, after the event, 
be seen in some of the aphorisms of the first, the two 
are poles apart; indeed, he himself said he wrote the 
second book to show how very wrong the Tractatus 
was. That is concerned with the nature of a 
logically perfect language, the idea being that since 
the whole point of any sort of language qua language 
is to have meaning, and since there must be con- 


ditions which anything, to have meaning, must 
satisfy, a logically perfect language must necessarily 
satisfy these conditions completely. Wittgenstein’s 
master question was, ** What relation must one thing 
have to another in order to be capable of being a 
symbol for, of meaning, it?” In this period his 
answer was that meaning is picturing. ‘* The pro- 
position is a picture of reality” (4.01). ‘ The 
gramophone record, the musical thought, the score, 
the waves of sound, all stand to one another in that 
pictorial internal relation which holds between 
language and the world ” (4.014). Thus he was led 
to discard from the logically perfect language 
whatever in any natural language cannot by any 
means be fitted to this model of meaning. Ethical 
discourse, for instance, had to be jettisoned as 
meaningless: “there can be no ethical proposi- 
tions * (6.42). Most generally: “* The right method 
of philosophy would be this. To say nothing except 
what can be said, i.e. the propositions of natural 
science, i.e. something that has nothing to do with 
philosophy : and then always when someone else 
wished to say something metaphysical, to demon- 
strate to him that he had given no meaning to 
certain signs in his propositions *’ (6.53). Potential 
readers should be warned not to approach the 
Tractatus without expository help'; aphoristic, 
apocalyptic, even at times liturgical, it uses freely 
logical symbolism and terms of art, and ordinary 
words in private senses. 

The later Wittgenstein is totally different. Instead 
of an abstract and general approach to a logically 
perfect language, we have a concrete study of 
particular cases: a series of investigations of when 
we can correctly say or refuse to say ‘* He knows the 
meaning of... He has learnt the meaning of. . . 
He meant (some word specified), and so on. By 
this method he brought out that words like “* under- 
stand” and “ meaning” mark a “ family resem- 
blance between various instances, not their 
possession of something in common (as alcohol is 
an ingredient common to many beverages). He 
complained ** We have the idea that the meaning of 
a word is an object,” and gave the maxim ‘* Don’t 
ask for the meaning, ask for the use.” With this 
were linked the question ‘“* How would you teach 
that word?” to bring out what the use is, and the 
so-called language games—imaginary truncated 
languages with words of only a few stylized sorts 


Recommended: Russell's “ Introduction” to it; 
Gasking, in Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 1949; 
Daitz, in Mind, 1953; Ramsey, in Mind, 1923. 
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(number-words, colour-words, words for orders to 
fetch bolts of cloth, etc.). 

A typical treatment of a problem: Suppose 
someone says ** I can never really know what anyone 
else feels ;"’ then ask “* Would you call this really 
knowing (or that, or that)?”’ Bringing out by this 
procedure: cither what would count as _ really 
knowing, and hence perhaps whether the original 
complaint was justified; or that there is nothing 
that would count as really knowing, and hence that 
the original lament had at any rate not that point 
which it had seemed to have. 

Philosophical Investigations tackles a fairly wide 
range of concepts and problems, showing in action 
all his immensely fertile methods and his gifts for 
analogy and epigram. “Philosophy is a_ battle 
against the bewitchment of our understanding by 
means of language.”” ‘* When we do philosophy we 
are like savages, primitive people, who hear the 
expressions of civilized men, put a false inter- 
pretation on them, and then draw the queerest 
conclusions . ” But again potential readers 
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should be warned that—partly because this unfin- 
ished book is shapeless, partly because the author 
scarcely attempts to set what he does against any 
context—it is best approached via philosophers who 
have learnt from him, particularly perhaps John 
Wisdom. ! 

Since Wittgenstein has been and remains far 
away the greatest influence in contemporary British 
philosophy—which is in its turn quite the liveliest 
in the world today, with implications for many other 
disciplines—this belated publication is most wel- 
come. It is all the more pity that we were not given 
instead or in addition some of the even richer but 
less inchoate private books. The editing of what 
we have been given is wantonly unscholarly: 
obscure allusions are not explained (pp. 109 and 
115); references for the author’s mentions and 
quotations of others are never provided (pp. 42, 109, 
124, 129, 141). And the style of the translation, 
which is not perfectly accurate, is rather harsh. But 
how rare and exciting it is for an academic reviewer 
to be able to say “This is the work of genius.” 


of Error 


By C. T. SMITH 


ROWSING in my library I alighted upon a 

volume of Mr Ernest Newman's articles which 
he published under the title A Musical Motley. 
I have read the book several times but decided to 
look it through again. One of the articles—one of 
three headed “ The Elastic Language ’’—set me 
musing. The language Newman refers to is 
Harmony, but he illustrates what he has to say about 
music by drawing upon literary parallels, and some 
of these made me think of similar parallels that have 
come to my notice mainly in connection with a 
subject which many Rationalists are prone to treat 
too ponderously. 

With his usual wit and good humour Newman 
finds truths in errors—especially in typists’ errors; 
for these often suggest new words worthy of being 
added to our language because they give more 
meaning to their context than the original words. 
For instance, his typist once wrote ** platitune ” for 
* platitude,”” and Newman sees in “ platitune” a 
word which combines two ideas and could signify a 
platitudinous melody. This recalled an error I 
spotted in a galley proof of one of Gowans Whyte’s 
books. In his script Whyte had written ** The 
Bishop of ———.” This appeared in the proof as 
“The Boshop of ——.” What better word than 
* Boshop ” could one invent to describe any bishop 
who, when talking shop, talks bosh? I also recali 
the occasion when I asked a pupil to write out the 


Beatitudes and found that he was beginning in this 


manner: ‘“‘ And seeing the maltitudes——.” [| 
would not suggest that “ maltitudes,’’ with its 
implication of crowds well primed with liquor, 
ought to have been the word used in the translation 
of the scriptural passage, though the desire to get 
away from intoxicated mobs would provide good 
reason why Jesus went up into a mountain and 
blessed those who were only poor in spirit. However, 
it could be claimed that the boy who wrote “ The 
Roman Catholics have a lot of rotual ” unwittingly 
coined a word that was undoubtedly more appro- 
priate and correct than the one it displaced ; for 
when clerical ritual is presented as being anything 
more than play-acting there is much to be said for 
describing it as tommy-rot, or rotual. 

Newman calls attention to the way in which 
meaningful new words may be produced by the 
accidental transposition of letters, as occurred when 
Sir J. C. Squire’s typist (or a compositor) spoke of 
Hotario Bottomley” instead of ‘ Horatio 
Bottomley.”’ [ can recall nothing so felicitous as this, 
but I do remember reading in a boy’s composition 
** The shopkeeper looked pleased and slimed at me.” 
There is a verb “ slime,” but it is not a variation 

* Other Minds and Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis; 
less idiosyncratically, most articles in Logic and Language 
1 and Il (Ed. Flew). All published by Blackwell: 1952, 
1952, 1951, 1953. 
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of “smile.” As used by the boy it does convey 
the impression that the shopkeeper’s smile was 
ingratiating and oily, that it was a combination of 
smile and unction. 

Some verbal errors, while not giving rise to new 
words, may provide a revelation. Newman gives 
a choice example from his own store. He recounts 
that when he was writing about the early French 
Romantics, who excused their neurotic excitability 
on the ground that they were born during the 
convulsions of the Napoleonic wars, he quoted 
Alfred de Musset as saying: ‘* What else can you 


expect of us, conceived as we were between two. 


battles?’ This came out in the proof as * con- 
ceived as we were between two bottles 
emendation which Newman thought was nearer the 
probable truth. I recollect having to review a report 
in which the Dual System, which resulted from 
religious warfare about education, was referred to 
as the *“* Duel’ System, but I am inclined to think 
that the change of vowel was a deliberate act of 
criticism. The girl who wrote ** Bacon’s essays are 
tripe”? made an unintentional slip. She meant to 
write “trite.” Possibly, rationing and the sub- 
conscious induced a hungry girl to associate bacon 
with the other tasty comestible not very dissimilar 
in name to the word she should have penned. The 
subconscious may have played a part in making a 
typist transcribe “ friend’’ erroneously in the 
following: ‘My mother-in-law was kind and 
affable and a real fiend.”” Again the subconscious 
was probably at work when, on the death of a lean 
and scraggy lady, the stonemason who had to carve 
on her tombstone “ Lord, She was Thine,” found 
on finishing his task that he had omitted the last 
letter and had left no room for it. 

Even spelling mistakes can informative. 
Present-day scholars are notably bad spellers, but I 
was very surprised when a pupil who had been 
taught by rabbis wrote: “‘Christians have parsons, 
Jews have rabies.” 

Some errors, due to definitions given in a dic- 
tionary being misunderstood, tempt one to ponder 
and reflect, and they may contribute to the gaiety of 
life. During the last war there was a story current 
to the effect that all lady typists in a big Government 
department refused to go to a specially built deep 
shelter because, after consulting a dictionary, they 
found they were suffering from claustrophobia, 
which was defined as ** Fear of confinement.” Te 
pattern this I can relate an incident that is more 
authentic. A teacher on my staff informed me that 
she had asked her class to write out in their own 
words the story of the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
as given in Acts, chapter ii. After searching a 


dictionary for alternative words one lazy scholar 
made only one change in the passage about the 
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descent being accompanied by the sound of a 
mighty wind. His script read: ‘* And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty 
flatulence, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting.” 

Here I had better stop. The anecdotes I have 
recalled, and some readers may recall better ones, 
are not exactly literary guides, but they do deal with 
letters. None of them originated in a desire to give 
offence and they are recounted merely for entertain- 
ment. 


Morals and Humbug 


By E. G. LINFIELD 


Two world wars in this century have precipitated 
the moral muddle in which the man in the street 
seems lost today. The atmosphere of a country at 
war, when an external danger is felt by the whole 
of society, provides a release for narrow social 
pressures; technological changes have facilitated 
the exchange of ideas between one group and 
another and more people have had experience of 
living in communities so different from their early 
environment. In this little book,’ an attempt to 
survey the changes that have occurred is made, 
with the author stressing the differences that exist 
between our professed moral codes and our practices. 
Behaviour can be imitated, or at least by example 
influences more, than precepts can be learnt, so 
teaching by example remains very powerful; but 
the ordinary person squirms if those people who 
prescribe a way of life for others fail to live by those 
same principles themselves. Dr Ryder selects 
examples of these inconsistencies very carefully and 
suggests that many orthodox Christians fail to 
model their lives completely on either of the Ten 
Commandments or the teachings in the New 
Testament. 

The book divides itself naturally into two sections: 
the first deals with morals, ethics, and moral problems 
in a general way, with an interesting account of the 
different types of ethical theory in Chapter Two. 
The second concentrates more specifically on the 
delicate questions of marriage, divorce, and the 
family. Throughout this extremely readable work 
one feels the author’s tolerance and liberal senti- 
ments, re-echoing in the sections on marriage and 
divorce the views of enlightened nineteenth-century 
thinkers like John Stuart Mill. Nevertheless, the 
book presents a challenge as well-—-can we expect 
society to be tolerant of its more forward-looking 
citizens when prejudices remain so deeply ingrained ? 

1 Searchlight on Morals, by Dr T. A. Ryder. (Watts.) 
122 pp., including Index and Bibliography; 7s 6d and 
2s 6d. 
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This challenge can only be met by more knowledge of 
individual behaviour and individual differences 
that can be described psychologically and by 
studying the customs and codes of societies other 
than our own. 

Dr Ryder succeeds in attacking the hypocrisy 
that exists among many of the leaders of “moral 
uplift” in our society—a hypocrisy that confuses the 
layman. He stresses the changes that alterations 
in economic and political frameworks have made on 
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moral behaviour, and shows the disparity between 
many of the codes of yesteryear and the practices 
of today. The most controversial arguments are 
put forward on marriage, divorce, and the family; 
sex behaviour is far from static, so changes we must 
have, and it is up to us to educate public opinion on 
these matters. Ignorance and superstition in moral 
matters remain as challenging as ever. Dr Ryder’s 
book will help to prepare the road for a way out 
from modern man’s moral dilemmas. 


of Sophocles 


By PROF B. FARRINGTON 


E have here a vigorous piece of exposition by 

a critic of wide range.' Mr Letters already 
has to his credit studies of Virgil, Thomas Mann, 
and Huysmans. It can be read with pleasure and 
profit and offers happy solutions of many minor 
problems in Sophoclean interpretation without, 
I think, opening up any strikingly new critical 
approach. Superficially the most novel thing is the 
freedom the writer enjoys, in this post-Gide world, 
to handle homosexuality frankly. This enables 
Mr Letters to give us a fuller picture of the man 
and his time than I remember to have met elsewhere. 
But I do not think it adds anything to the under- 


standing of the poet and his work. 
Let us illustrate from a single play the measure of 


Mr Letters’s success. In the Antigone Creon 
proclaims stoning to death by the people as the 
punishment for burying Polynices. But when 
Antigone is actually punished for this offence she is 
immured in a rocky chamber with a little food and 
left to die. The significance of this change is seen 
by Mr Letters in a new light. It is for him evidence 
of a growing uncertainty in Creon as to rightness 
of his course of action. Why else should he shrink 
from the public execution and try to escape the 
pollution of death by the provision of a little food ? 
It also helps to explain the temporary failure of 
Antigone’s courage. She had faced up to the idea 
of being stoned to death by the people, but not of 
being left to die alone and slowly in the dark. 
This is good criticism and illustrates fairly the 
sensitive understanding that has gone to the making 
of this book. 

It might be questioned, all the same, whether 
more should not be made of the background of time 
and place than is usual with critics. It is, of course, 
the manner of Sophocles to keep clear of political 
allusions and contemporary issues. But it is equally 
certain that one who felt so poignantly as he did 
was not indulging in literary emotions but reacting 
Sophocles, by F. J. H. Letters. (Sheed & Ward.) 
310 pp., including 4 pp. Index ; 1 Plate; 18s. 


to the social realities of his own day. In the 
Antigone the spiritual excitement of the play turns 
on the claim of the heroine to defy the laws of the 
State in the name of * unwritten and unfailing laws 
of the gods, whose life is not of today or yesterday, 
but from all time, since no man knows when they 
were first put forth.” The exegetical literature on 
these unwritten laws grows alarmingly, and Mr 
Letters is among those who incline to give them a 
transcendental interpretation. But should we not 
profit by paying closer attention to history ? 
Written laws were still a comparative novelty in 
Greece. In Athens itself it was less than twenty 
years before the birth of Sophocles that, as the 
culmination of a long struggle, the old tribes based 
on birth were swept away and new tribes based on 
artificial geography put in their place. Of course 
the memories of the older tribal life were not dead. 
In fact, Creon’s specific complaint is that against 
his claim to make the laws Antigone persists in 
“appealing to the majesty of kindred blood.” It 
is these loyalties that are the unwritten and 
immemorial laws that have primacy in the heart of 
Antigone over the representative of the new-fangled 
State. This note of kinship is, in fact, sounded in 
the opening words of the play, though the authority 
of Jebb, which has been paramount for nearly 
seventy years, continues to misguide us here. He 
renders the opening words of the play thus: 
“ Ismene, my sister, mine own dear sister,” and Mr 
Letters follows him in this. I query whether the 
words do not rather mean: ‘“* Dear Ismene, very 
sister of every one of us,” i.e. of the brother who 
has been buried with honour and the brother whose 
corpse is to be left to the birds. The first words 
thus reveal where Antigone stands on the question 
of the family; and they are not, as Jebb imagines, 
spoken in the sure confidence that Ismene will die 
with Antigone rather than transgress its laws, but 
with the already established doubt as to whether 
the younger sister feels, as the elder does, the 
paramountcy of their claim. 
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Thought, Language, and Logic 


By DR F. H. GEORGE 


RITTEN with precision and delightful lucidity, 

Prof H. H. Price’s Thinking and Experience 
(Hutchinson’s University Library; 365 pp., 25s) 
deals with “conceptual cognition,” which is a subject 
of primary interest to both the philosopher and the 
psychologist, although the author’s treatment is 
primarily philosophical. 

Prof Price enumerates first the similarities and 
differences between the Theory of Universals and 
the Theory of Resemblances and considers that each 
form of description should be known since they 
are, in a sense, complementary; each has it’s 
advantages and disadvantages. Both the languages 
of ‘characteristics’ and of ‘‘resemblances” lead us 
into the danger of regarding this method of descrip- 
tion as the entities they purport to describe. In 
turning to epistemological issues, Prof Price then 
discusses “recognition” and its errors, as an essential 
part of the process of cognition. He shows, in a 
very elaborate and complete discussion, that “‘recog- 
nition” is an essential element in perceptual processes. 
The discussion, then, is inevitably taken on to the 
field of signs, symbols, the problems of signification, 
including the logic of sign-cognition, and thus to a 
discussion of the Imagist and Classical theories of 
thinking. 

We must turn now to a more careful consideration 
of some of the points raised by Prof Price. He 
claims that “recognition” is an essential part of the 
memory process. Thus on page 68: “I do deny the 
tacit assumption that remembering is nothing but 
the recollection or recalling of past experiences.” 
With this it is easy to agree, and the psychologist 
has already divided ‘“*memory” at least into “recall,” 
“retention,” and “recognition’’ for the purposes of 
discussion. There is, however, just the smallest 
danger here that these arbitrary divisions of the 
“memorizing” aspect of behaviour be taken too 
literally; they are certainly not independent of each 
other. 

In discussing illusions of recognition, Prof Price 
uses the useful approximate dichotomy of primary 
and secondary recognition. There is, however, a 
further useful distinction which | believe might have 
been made in discussing “‘illusions.”” He regards as 
an illusion of secondary recognition both the déja 
vu phenomenon and also a case where a shower of 
little pebbles on the roof is taken for rain. It seems 
worth making a further distinction here between 
the fact that the sensory cues in the first case are at 
best only similar, and a definite perceptual error is 
involved. With the case of “pebbles on the roof,” 


it could be that the auditory vibrations set up (i.e. 
the sensory cues) are identical with those of rain 
and the error is one of inference. The point is that 
the sign in one case cannot be wholly accurate and 
in the other it can. 

One of the most interesting parts of the discussion 
of “signification” (‘‘signification”’ is the inductive 
mode of thinking which connects certain items, one 
with another, in more or less constant fashion; it 
would include such a case as “the sound of voices 
is the sign of the presence of humans’’) is the fas- 
cinating demonstration of the existence of the so- 
called “logical terms” such as not, if, or, in pre-verbal 
behaviour. The discussion here is an apposite 
reminder that the proper context of logic is strictly 
behavioural, and that there is an unbreakable 
umbilical cord (consider ‘“‘ostensive definitions,” 
i.e. definition by pointing) between logical calculi, 
etc., and the human user of such calculi. 

There are many places in the book where, perhaps, 
minor points arise which make the reader wish that 
Prof Price were at hand to discuss the matter 
further. This applied, for the reviewer, to his dis- 
cussion of the behaviouristic psychologies, the 
machine analogy of behaviour, “private” and 
“public” knowledge, and particularly the chapter 
entitled “Signs and Symbols.”’ He says, for example, 
on page 151, that “‘all statements are true or false.” 
This is an assertion that demands a great deal of 
additional corollaries before it can claim acceptance, 
and its acceptance or rejection must surely depend 
on the nature of these corollaries. Again, on page 
191, some discussion of “conventions” (a word over 
which he seems to be unduly worried) is necessary 
when he asserts that “ ‘some cats are not animals’ 
is not just factually false, but absurd.”’ Could it 
not be better said that the proposition is “false” 
from the definition of the terms “animal’’ and 
“cat”? It is not logically impossible that ‘‘cats”’ 
could exist which are not ‘‘animals’’—it is merely 
a matter of convention over definitions. Many more 
such points could be raised which might merit 
further discussion. 

Apart from these minor items of debate which 
make the book such fascinating reading, there are 
two points which merit comment. The first is that 
the text, while delightful, is not always as terse as 
it might be. It is not a criticism of the author so 
much as a criticism of the method of writing philo- 
sophical treatises in this country to say that a little 
more logical symbolism and a little less verbalization 
might make the reading less time-consuming, and 
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in this respect explicit summaries of chapters would 
also help. A more serious impression is that, as in 
the case of Prof Ryle’s monograph, The Concept 
of Mind, a more detailed knowledge of the position 
of modern psychology and its methods would 
eliminate the fairly frequent references to a line of 
psychological thought that is outmoded. 

In summary, the book is on the very highest plane 
and should certainly be read by any serious student 
of philosophy, and to the mildly philosophical it 
should be of great interest if they have the time 
and are prepared to make the necessary, fairly 
considerable, effort. 


Castles in the Clouds 
By ALAN HOLWAY 


TIENNE-LOUIS BOULLEE (1728-1799) was 
a leading architect of his day, a teacher to 
whom his disciples were devoted, and a prominent 
member of the Académie d’Architecture. The 
treatise Architecture, Essai sur L’art was written 
towards the end of his life, and he died before it 
was ready for publication. In the troubled times that 
followed, the manuscript was relegated to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and it now appears in print 
for the first time.! 

Boullée was one of those exceptional creative 
artists whose stature is such that, with their heads 
in the clouds, their feet are yet planted squarely on 
the ground; a “visionary extrovert” as the editor 
felicitously puts it. In the early part of the treatise 
he sets forth his theories of architecture with 
refreshing common sense. Denying his predecessor 
Perrault’s contention that architecture is un art 
fantastique et de pure invention, he emphasizes the 
artist’s dependence on objective reality, “nature.” 
His delight in light, atmosphere, and the simple 
basic forms of nature is summed up in his theorie 
des corps, where he examines the properties of 
regularity, symmetry, and variety and declares 
that in the combination of these three ingredients 
resides proportion. 

As with most architects, Boullée’s commissions 
gave no scope for the realization of his vast schemes, 
and his most cherished projects remained, therefore, 
in the ferm of visionary drawings. It is these 
drawings which, with Boullée’s comments on them, 
form the principal section of the Essai. They are the 


1 Boullée’s Treatise on Architecture (E.-L. Boullée: 
Architecture, Essai sur L’art.) Edited by Helen Rosenau. 
(Tiranti.) 140 pp., including 22 pp. editor's introduction, 
12 pp. notes, 10 pp. handlist of Boullée’s drawings and 
engravings, | p. bibliography, 3 pp. index. 57 plates, 
4 diagrams. 21s. 
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first things that the reader will examine when open- 
ing the book, and his astonishment is certain. 
In the devastating simplicity and majesty of 
these palaces and temples, theatres and circuses, 
cenotaphs and forts, Boullée transcends the limits 
of his time and strikes a chord of sympathy with 
contemporary taste. The editor has pointed out 
the parallel between the Newton Cenotaph and a 
modern planetarium; the similarity is quite fortui- 
tous, however. The absence of transitory, fashionable 
elements, and the firm relation of these integrated 
and harmonious forms to sound theoretical 
considerations of their functional purpose, gives 
them a timeless quality. Boullée’s beloved “nature” 
interpenetrates his buildings in the form of con- 
trolled natural lighting and atmosphere, which he 
claims to have been the first to exploit, and in the 
use of flowers and trees. 

The Essai is dedicated aux hommes qui cultivent 
les arts, and they should be grateful to the editor 
and to her publishers for having rescued it, on their 
behalf, from its 150-year durance in limbo as 
manuscript number 9153 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. The editor’s introduction and notes are 
scholarly, and her sympathy with Boullée is evident 
without appearing fulsome. 


Applied Psychology 
Current Trends in British Psychology, ed. by C. A. Mace 
and P. Vernon. (Methuen.) 262 pp., including 7 pp. 

Index; 3 plates; 15s. 

Tue articles of which this book is composed are papers 
that were read at the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association in 1951. It is divided into two parts: the 
first deals with the strictly applied fields of psychology, 
and the second part tends towards the theoretical side 
of the subject. 

This volume illustrates some aspects of current British 
psychology and since it is easy to read would be suitable 
for everyone. It may be especially suitable to study groups 
in psychology, but its weakness is twofold. Firstly, it 
gives too little space to the experimental aspects of 
modern psychology in England, especially the experi- 
mental and theoretical problems which may, by analogy 
with the term “ applied "’ psychology, be called ** pure ” 
psychology. Secondly, the book lacks unity. The various 
papers need some sort of philosophical integration which 
would help to bring together the many diverse aspects of 
the subject. The second difficulty reflects the present 
state of British psychology. It is far too heavily weighted 
in the direction of “* applied,” often ad hoc problems, and 
pays far too little attention to the “ fundamental” 
philosophical questions, especially with respect to 
psychology’s relation to other sciences. 
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Wisdom from the Folly 


By R. C. CHURCHILL 


HE distinction between those writers who are 

of an age and those who are for all time is 
usually taken in the meaning of Ben Jonson’s com- 
pliment to Shakespeare. Yet there are writers, 
whom the world has agreed to call minor, who seem 
to belong to no particular period, and others, among 
the indisputably great, whose relation to their age 
is so intimate that their names immediately conjure 
up a vision of its characteristic qualities. “*Dickens- 
ian,” for instance, not only refers to a great genius 
but to a period of English life of which he was, in 
many ways, the embodiment. We cannot easily 
imagine a time in which Dickens will cease to be 
read, but it is equally difficult to imagine a time in 
which he will be read, as it were, in modern dress. 
Immortal as he is, he can hardly be thought of 
without his contemporary setting. 

Peacock,! on the other hand, is a good example 
of a comparatively minor writer who appears to 
belong to no particular age. His name recalls a 
number of well-to-do gentlemen after dinner, circu- 
lating the conversation along with the decanter. 
There is wit, even satire, among them, but the talk 
is mostly good-humoured and the topics discussed 
range over the ancient and the modern, the com- 
monplace and the fanciful. If one of the younger 
gentlemen is rather preoccupied, we know his 
thoughts are in the drawing-room, where the 
gentlemen will presently join the ladies. The setting 
is normally an abnormal one: the kind of country- 
house which is sometimes called a Folly, whether 
its actual name be Headlong Hall or Crotchet 
Castle, Gryll Grange or Nightmare Abbey. The 
plot, such as it is, will be rather melodramatic, but 
it will be strictly subordinated to the needs of the 
decanter, which itself is merely the excuse for what 
Peacock was chiefly interested in: the conversation. 

But what period do these admirable talkers 
inhabit? Apart from Maid Marian and The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin—which are, among other things, 
parodies of the historical novel—Peacock’s fiction 
is supposed to be contemporary. But not only does 
this contemporaneity scarcely change at all between 
Headlong Hall (1816) and Gryll Grange (1860), the 
novels, if they can be said to belong to any particular 
period at all, remind us not so much of the period 
of their composition as of the eighteenth century. 
Were it not for a few growls at the apostles of 
scientific progress, we should fancy ourselves in the 


1 Thomas Love Peacock, by Olwen W. Campbell. (Arthur 
Barker; English Novelists Series.) 104 pp.; 7s 6d. 


age of Dr Johnson or even in the Augustan period 
of Steele and Addison. It is as if a modern novelist 
were to write contemporary tales which reminded 
us not of the present but of the period before 1910. 

That this is not the whole truth, however, Miss 
Campbell's little study brings out. It would appear 
difficult, at first glance, to write an interesting book 
about a novelist whose fictional world seems so cut 
off from the world of his everyday life. Yet the 
contacts between them are greater than one would 
have thought. Even the characteristic Folly, where 
classical scholars score off a variety of progressive 
eccentrics, is traced back to the winter of 1813, 
when Peacock was introduced by Shelley—-who was 
himself satirized good-humouredly in Nightmare 
Abbey—to two families whose various fads were 
scarcely less remarkable than those of the inhabi- 
tants of Headlong Hall and its successors. Miss 
Campbell does not dispel our traditional picture of 
Peacock, but she does fill in some important gaps 
in the background, 

Among the reticences of his private life can be 
put his religious opinions. Robert Buchanan once 
called him a “‘brave old pagan,” but he was not, of 
course, always old, nor was he a “pagan” in the 
sense in which clergymen use the term to condemn 
the modern world. His paganism was more the 
eighteenth-century kind, truly ““Augustan” in its 
reliance upon classical philosophy and the concept 
of toleration among gentlemen. Most modern 
“paganism,” in England at any rate, can more truly 
be termed “‘extreme Protestantism”: it stems, after 
all, from the progressive thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, most of whom were of Protestant ancestry 
and bias. Peacock was more appreciative of the 
beauty behind the religious myths of both the 
ancient and the medieval world: “he admitted both 
nymphs and saints,”’ writes Miss Campbell; “both 
the May Queen and St Catherine.” In philosophy, 
as in other things, he is one of those traditionalists 
whose wisdom provides a needed corrective to the 
incidental weaknesses of progressive thought— 
though his ideas on social arrangements were some- 
times so liberal that in his early years he was called 
a Jacobin! 
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The Marquis de Sade 


By PHILIP GREER 


HE debunking of debunking—or negation of 

negations-—has left many pedestals vacant in the 
Chamber of Horrors. Nero and the Borgias have 
been liberally whitewashed, and now there is an 
attempt to rehabilitate the Marquis de Sade. It 
has become fashionable to admire him as a thinker 
and a supreme individualist. He is the * exceptional 
man” whose “ singularity”’ is the hall-mark of 
* authenticity,” to use the jargon of existentialism. 
Simone de Beauvoir, friend of Sartre and author of 
The Ethics of Ambiguity, has written a study of Sade 
from this point of view. It is a thoughtful though 
sometimes perverse analysis, deserving of a less 
sensational title.? 

Most of de Sade’s novels were written in prison. 
The ten volumes of The Days of Florbelle were 
burned at the instigation of his son. The manuscript 
of his Journal has been destroyed. It is possible 
(but difficult) to read Justine et Juliette (to abbreviate 
the title), Les Crimes de Amour on le Delire des 
Passions, Les 120 Journees de Sodome on Il’ Ecole du 
Libertinage. ** Why does he merit our interest ?,”’ 
asks Madame de Beauvoir: 

Even his admirers will readily admit that his work is, 
for the most part, unreadable; philosophically, it escapes 
banality only to founder in incoherence. As to his vices, 
they are not startlingly original; de Sade invented 
nothing in this domain, and ene finds in psychiatric 
treatises a profusion of cases at least as interesting as his. 
The fact is that it is neither as an author nor as a sexual 
pervert that de Sade compels our attention ; it is by 
virtue of the relationship between these two aspects 
of himself. De Sade’s aberrations begin to acquire 
value when, instead of enduring them as his fixed nature, 
he elaborates an immense system in order to justify 
them. Inversely, his books take hold of us as soon as 
we become aware that for all their repetitiousness, their 
platitudes and clumsiness, he is trying to communicate 
an experience whose distinguishing characteristic is, 
nevertheless, its will to remain incommunicable. 


This judgment combines the genuine subtlety and 
the sham profundity that is typical of so much 


existentialist language. De Sade’s experience was 
morbid, but it was surely no more, and no less, 
incommunicable than normal love. Essentially, it 
was the outcome of that estrangement from society 
which Freud noted as one of the chief traits of the 
neurotic personality. The old order in which de 


1 Must We Burn de Sade? by Simone de Beauvoir; 
translated by Annette Michelson. Bibliography and 
Chronology compiled by Paul Dinnage. (Peter Nevill.) 
128 pp, including 35 pp Bibliography and Chronology; 
lls 6d. 


Sade, as an aristocrat, had a privileged place was 
engulfed by the Revolution. The traditional religious 
sanctions also collapsed. A man with a perverted 
taste for cruel spectacles could find daily entertain- 
ment in the streets of Paris. Yet—and at first sight 
this is the odd part—the tumbrils and the guillotine 
made no appeal to de Sade. Monstrous as his 
appetites were, he denounced the death penalty. 
siaughterers,” he protested, when will you 
come to prefer the science of understanding man to 
that of imprisoning and killing him?” Yet he 
approved of vendetta. And whenever he was 
Grand Juror he took the side of the accused. 

In short, he was impelled to support the criminal 
as such; but there can be no criminals if there is 
universal licence, no thrill in the excesses that society 
permits. As Simone de Beauvoir truly says: ** De 
Sade’s sexuality -was not stilled by age and fatigue 
alone; the guillotine killed the morbid poetry of 
eroticism.” 

Vice, like magic, is a private enterprise. ‘* Man is 
isolated in the world. All creatures are born 
isolated and have no need of one another.”’ On this 
basis a social contract is a betrayal of individual 
integrity. Other people do not matter. ‘“ My 
neighbour is nothing to me; there is not the slightest 
relationship between him and myself.’ Since God 
does not exist, everything is permissible.” There 
is no moral law, merely the rules made by govern- 
ments. You are free to ignore them and pay the 
penalty. There are two alternatives: ‘* Either the 
crime which makes us happy, or the scaffold which 
prevents us from being unhappy.” As a character 
in one of the novels says: ‘* I have been happy, my 
dear, ever since I have been indulging cold-bloodedly 
in every sort of crime. The man who can grow 
callous to the pains of others becomes insensitive to 
his own. Crime has a character of grandeur and 
sublimity which prevails and always will prevail over 
the dull charms of virtue.” 

What does this amount to in practice ? De Sade’s 
apologists point out that he could not possibly have 
done all the things his luxuriant imagination 
described in his books; nevertheless he did enough 
to bring a man, in our own times, to the Old Bailey, 
as surely as it took de Sade to the Bastille. In the 
autumn of 1763 he was committed to prison for 
** excess in a petite maison he had been frequenting 
since June.” (He was married in May that year.) 
He was continually in trouble in the next five years, 
but the most serious charge was made by Rose 
Keller, a cotton-spinner residing in Paris. She 
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alleged that after Mass on Easter Sunday, 1768, she 
was enticed to de Sade’s house. He threatened to 
kill her if she did not undress; then he tied her toa 
divan, birched her, and poured wax on various 
incisions made with a pocket knife. 

The upshot was that in consideration of an 
indemnity of 2,400 francs some of the charges were 
withdrawn—though the main events were admitted 
—and de Sade was fined 100 francs. Thereafter he 
was a marked man. Had he not been a seigneur 
the sentence of death passed on him for other 
offences in 1772 would undoubtedly have been 
carried out. Instead he was burnt in effigy at Aix. 
Altogether he spent twenty-one years of his life in 
prison. He died in 1814 in a lunatic asylum at 
Charenton, and during the last years the authorities 
decreed that “ the greatest care is to be taken to 
forbid him the use of pencils, ink, pens, and paper.” 
He was buried, in defiance of his will, with religious 
rites. In 1830 his body was exhumed and the story 
ends on a note of macabre comedy. The cranium 
was removed for study, but it was “ mislaid by a 
phrenologist.” 

There are words in the modern psychologist’s 
vocabulary that adequately describe him without the 
tautology that his own name supplies. He is some- 
times held up in horror as a dreadful example of a 
man who “ took atheism seriously ”; and although 
that is what he believed he was doing, the truth is 
far otherwise. Atheism does not free a man from 
social obligations, nor is it responsible for abnormal 
sexual behaviour. Atheism is a philosophy, not a 
disease. 

One weakness of atheistic existentialism as a 
philosophy is revealed when such a leading exponent 
as Madame de Beauvoir writes in all solemnity: 


The mystified and mystifying society against which he 
(de Sade) rebels suggests Heidegger’s “the one” in 
which the authenticity of existence is swallowed up. 
For de Sade, too, it is a question of regaining authenticity 
by an individual decision. These comparisons are quite 
deliberate. De Sade must be given a place in the great 
family of those who exist to cut through the * banality 
of everyday life” to a truth which is immanent in this 
world. Within this framework crime becomes a duty—- 
“In a criminal society one must be a criminal.” This 
formula sums up his ethic. 

| regard this as metaphysical moonshine of a 
dangerous kind. Admittedly Madame de Beauvoir 
assures us that we need not be satisfied with the 
“solution” he offers. “He thought that the 
solution he chose for himself was valid for everyone 
else, to the exclusion of any other.’ Such is the 


excess of tolerance that springs from the fallacy that 
authenticity is all—that the whole-heartedness with 
which you choose becomes more significant than 
what you choose. 
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Tue trouble with the world, Bertrand Russell said some 
time ago, is that the stupid are cocksure and the 
intelligent full of doubt. 


* * * 


Times have changed. Nowadays our new intelli- 
gentsia (who are afraid of knowledge) join the ranks of 
the dull (who despise it) in dogmatic asseveration. 
Ordinary folk are assured that it is their bounden duty 
to respect both forms of cocksureness. 


* * * 


In recent years we have been presented with the 
spectacle of ruthless repression of Protestants in Catholic 
Spain, side by side with a series of persuasive pleas for 
tolerance of Catholic pretensions in this country. 

Macaulay put the Catholic’s claim with devastating 
clarity: “When you are the stronger it is your duty to 
tolerate me, because it is your duty to tolerate the truth, 
But when I am the stronger, I shall certainly persecute 
you, for it is my duty to persecute error.” 


* * * 


Even Protestants fall into line in subscribing to an 
unbalanced and indecent attitude to Divorce. The Church 
Times has taken the (unrepentant) Bishop of Chester 
to task for attending the late Duke of Westminster's 
funeral. This was not, I should add, on account of the 
Duke’s great riches. It was admitted that he was a 
generous landlord as well as a gallant soldier. 


* * * 


The bother was that, anxious for a male heir, the Duke 
had married four times. The Bishop was therefore, it 
was contended, under no obligation to be present at 
a parochial funeral in view of marriages after divorce, 
Still less was it appropriate that a Memorial Service 
should be held in the Cathedral. The Church Times 
generously conceded that, as he was not formally ex- 
communicate, the Duke was entitled to Christian 
Burial. With no Christians present, I presume. 


* * * 


Most of us are little concerned about whatever cere- 
monial may be inflicted upon us after death. But a 
famous American crook demanded (maybe humorously) 
a Priest, a Rabbi, and a Protestant Clergyman. “‘I like 
to hedge my bets,” he explained. 

To be safe, / shall add @ Rationalist. 


* * * 


What fanciful misgivings and unnecessary miseries 
are perpetuated by ignorance linked with arrogance. 

There is a cure. Not mere animal living—for “even 
the headless oyster,” Darwin told us, “can profit from 
experience.” What is needed is that which man alone 
can add to experience: the power of critical reflection 
on it. Courage to face our ever-changing personal and 
intellectual problems honestly and hopefully is what 
lifts a sensible person above the foolish and the cowardly, 
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, Eighth Annual Conference of the Rationalist 
Press Association was held at Stephenson Hall, 
Sheffield University, from Friday, July 10, to Tuesday, 
July 14, 1953. The theme of the Conference was “The 
Impact of Religion on Daily Life,” and the speakers 
considered this impact in the fields of radio, medicine, 
law, education, politics, and the Press. The following is 
a digest of some of the principal points made by the 
lecturers. 


C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
Religion and Radio 


Whereas in the problems of medicine and law you are 
considering social phenomena with remote origins, radio 
and television are two of the most recent social influences 
to affect us. At the close of the First World War manu- 
facturers were quick to realize that what might be a 
serious matter for nations at war might be most remun- 
erative, to them, as amusement, and in 1922 British radio 
manufacturers combined to form the British Broadcasting 
Company and to appoint John Reith as its manager. 
In 1926 the Company was granted a special! charter by the 
Government and as the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion began its services on January 1, 1927, with the 
Support of one million listeners. 

Prior to the granting of the charter broadcasting had 
operated under licence from the Postmaster-General, 
who stipulated that the service should be to his “reason- 
able satisfaction.” The new charter incorporated two 


prohibitions: (1) The Corporation was not to broadcast . 


its own opinions on matters of public policy, and (2) it 
should not broadcast on matters of political, industrial, 
or religious controversy. 

British broadcasting, because of the strong personality 
of its first Director-General (now Lord Reith), who was 
fitted by nature for the execution of repressive prohibi- 
tion, became rigidly non-controversial. After strong 
public protest there was some relaxation in the treatment 
of political and economic problems, but in religion none. 

Reith was succeeded at the BBC, after a period of six 
years, by Sir William Haley, who took office in 1944, 
Haley was largely responsible for the further relaxation 
of the rule forbidding political controversy. but the 
attitude to religion remained unchanged. On October 
15, 1946, the Governors of the BBC received a deputation 
of both Houses of Parliament, led by Earl Russell and Mr 
Joseph Reeves, who submitted a memorandum reques- 
ting that both non-religious and minority religious 
opinions should be freely broadcast. (The text of the 
memorandum appeared in The Literary Guide.) The 
deputation was received with genuine sympathy, and as 
a result of the memorandum a series of broadcasts on 
“What I Believe” and “Belief and Unbelief” were 
transmitted. 

In March 1947 the Governors of the BBC issued a 
statement on “Controversy in Religious Broadcasting”: 
it recognized the Corporation’s duty to provide informa- 


tion on spiritual issues even if this did involve controversy. 
This controversy must not be allowed to transgress the 
bounds of good taste and courtesy. However, providing 
that the religious, philosophical, and ethical discussions 
it proposed to broadcast were imbued with high purpose 
and deep seriousness, the Corporation were willing to 
experiment in the field of religious controversy. One 
of the results of this new policy was the debate on the 
“Existence of God” by Father Copleston and Bertrand 
Russell. 

Under Sir William Haley’s guidance a measure of 
liberalization in the expression of minority beliefs and 
opinions critical of orthodox religion took place, but 
by 1950 it was felt by many people that the religiosity of 
programmes had increased. Taking advantage of a 
Royal Commission set up to investigate the whole field 
of broadcasting and to make recommendations in view 
of a new charter, due in 1952, the RPA, the Ethical 
Union, and the National Secular Society again submitted 
their views. 

The BBC is required to appoint Advisory Councils, 
and those Christian bodies represented on the Religious 
Advisory Councils have expressed themselves as satisfied 
with programmes, but not so Roman Catholics, Uni- 
tarians, Free Christians, etc. Since 1946 a Catholic 
Advisory Officer has been appointed and the time 
allotted to Romanist broadcasts has been increased by 
25 per cent as between 1950-1 and 1951-2. As a measure 
of the BBC’s power to influence thought, it should be 
noted that there are about thirteen million radio licences 
in operation, including two million for sound and tele- 
vision. The gross revenue is £15,000,000 of which the 
Corporation receives over £11,500,000 

In 1946, commonly six hours a week were devoted to 
religious broadcasts. This has increased so that in 
Holy Week 1952 the amount rose to fifteen hours. It 
is estimated that seven thousand schools (one million 
school children) listen to the Sixth Form religious talks. 
Only one religious broadcast is at all popular—the Sunday 
Half-Hour Hymn Singing, which is heard by nine 
million listeners, of whom three-fifths are women, 60 per 
cent of whom are over forty. Two-thirds of those who 
listen to religious broadcasts on the Light Programme 
do not often go to church. 

How many people in England go to church? Mass 
Observation figures indicate that 10-15 per cent of the 
population go tolerably frequently; 10-15 per cent go 
occasionally ; 50 per cent are indifferent and never go, but 
may raise no objection to being labelled religious; 20 
per cent reject all supernatural creeds. Nevertheless, 
Directors-General of the BBC reiterate that Britain is a 
religious country. Sir William Haley declared on 
November 2, 1948: “The BBC, an institution set up by 
the State, bases its policy on a positive attitude towards 
Christian values. It seeks to safeguard those values and 
to foster acceptance of them. The whole preponderant 
weight of its programmes is directed to this end.” 
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SIR SHELDON F. DUDLEY 
Religion and Medicine 


With the rise of Christianity rational medicine as 
started by Hippocrates was put back a thousand years. 
The Christian attitude to medicine is seen in Saint 
Augustine’s assertion that diseases of Christians were 
due to possession by devils; he does not say what is their 
cause in infidels and Rationalists. 

Rational physicians have always been sceptical of 
faith cures, attributing them to deception by the healers, 
malingering by the patients, or to diagnostic errors. 
Even fifty years ago patients who complained of pains 
but could exhibit no physical signs were often treated as 
malingerers. However, with the evolution of psychiatry, 
the reality of functional and hysterical symptoms was 
universally accepted. Psycho-somatic, or mind-body, 
diseases such as peptic ulcer and asthma are now recog- 
nized as such; indeed, genera! medical practitioners now 
realize that all human ailments are to some extent 
psycho-somatic. 

Suggestion is the basis for so-called miraculous cures, 
and although thousands of such cures have undoubtedly 
been effected by priests or unqualified persons, we 
should not forget that thousands of disasters have 
occurred through the failure of faith-healers to recognize 
cases of organic disease beyond the reach of their 
methods. 

The Church has always had a malevolent influence on 
the course of medical science, even though individual 
priests have been invaluable as allies of the doctors. 
The Church has always been reluctant to accept scientific 
evidence, as the biographies of Vesalius, Giordano Bruno, 
Galileo, and others reveal. 

Even fifty years ago scientific therapeutics was largely 
elementary. The old family physician (often with the 
help of a vicar) cured by suggestion and the healing 
powers of Nature, while believing their inactive nostrums 
and prayers did the trick. The attitude of the bishops 
who, in the sixteenth century, controlled the granting 
of licences for the practice of medicine (often debarring 
a practitioner because of his unorthodox religious views) 
had of course been much modified, but when the climate 
of opinion is largely Christian the progress of science 
is retarded. 

Consider some of the modern attempts of religion to 
frustrate the practice of scientific medicine. The health of 
a community is cbviously threatened if the fecundity of 
its members causes the population to outgrow the food 
supply, yet the opposition of the Church to birth control 
is notorious. Locally applied prophylactics against VD 
are also contraceptives, so it is futile for priests to 
approve of local preventive treatment if it does not 
prevent conception. The Church’s opposition to sterili- 
zation and abortion obviously inhibits a higher standard 
of social health and morality. Its opposition to Simpson, 
the discoverer of chloroform, was only silenced when 
Queen Victoria took advantage in child-birth of his 
wonderful contribution to human welfare. The Church's 
attitude to euthanasia is wholly indefensible, but one 
notes with satisfaction that many Churchmen are mem- 
bers of the Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society. 

Anti-vaccination, anti-inoculation, and  anti-vivi- 
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section campaigns are often indirectly caused by religious 
fanaticism, but in the matter of providing bodies for 
anatomical instruction and surgical practice the Church 
has withdrawn its opposition. The latest attempt of the 
Church to hinder progressive medicine is in the field of 
mental disease. Brain operations, which alter personality 
in the course of relieving suffering, are said to be un- 
justified interference with the soul. Surely the priests 
can overcome their objections in the usual way by 
considering the surgeon as an agent of God? 

Medical psychologists and psychiatrists have done 
remarkable work in clarifying some of the discordances 
between medicine and religion. They have shown the 
essential unity between body and mind, and by demon- 
Strating how rationalization and repression operate have 
enabled Rationalists to understand the curious workings 
of the religious mind. But psychology sometimes has 
champions whose theories are not scientific and who have 
usurped the role of the high priest. Sometimes individual 
psychiatrists themselves lack balance and bring their 
subject into disrepute. However, on the principle of not 
throwing out the baby with the bath water, psychology 
must not be rejected because some of its practitioners 
cannot command our respect. It is, at times, asserted 
that psychology supports religion in showing that reason 
itself, without divine guidance, is incapable of controlling 
society or its members. This lecture has been an attempt 
to show that in the field of medicine the Rationalist 
attitude is capable of effecting useful social results, and, 
while it sometimes takes advantage of the assistance of 
kindly disposed priests, its foundation must remain 
scientific and reasonable. 


ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 
Religion and the Law 


The history of English law shows a struggle down the 
centuries between common law and canon law and 
between the common law courts and the ecclesiastical 
courts. Gradually one notes an increase in the power of 
the secular over the sacred attitude towards the rules 
men make to enable them to live in societies, but the 
influence of the old ecclesiastical law and courts un- 
fortunately lingers still, preventing the rational reform 
of the law. 

The Christian view that this life is only a preparation 
for the life hereafter inhibits attempts to reform the law; 
moreover, too many lawyers tend to be conservative in 
their thinking and are, like the Church, impervious to 
advances in knowledge miade by science, e.g. in 
psychology. 

The attitude deriving from ecclesiastical law and Chris- 
tian sexual morality has unfortunate results and actually 
conduces towards unhappiness, not least when it leads 
to false reasoning. An example of a typical Christian 
attitude to the law is seen in Lord Justice Denning’s 
assertion that the law of contract arises directly from the 
Christian concept of promise; this assertion entirely 
ignores the fact that the law of contract was known in 
pre-Christian times, notably in Roman Law. Again, 
Lord Justice Denning believes that the function of oath- 
taking in law indicates that the law assumes that everyone 
believes in God. If this is so, then the assumption is 
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fallacious and should be recognized as such. How many 
people taking the oath in court really believe in God, 
and has not Denning forgotten that affirmation has been 
legal in Britain since 1888? Obviously affirmation should 
be made the general procedure and swearing by God 
made the exception. 

Christianity is seen to taint the laws of marriage, 
annulment, separation, and divorce. When one con- 
siders the shifts which are adopted by thousands of 
people every year to sever themselves from their spouses, 
and how the law is brought into contempt simply 
because it does not recognize that the Christian concept 
of marriage is inadequate, mischievous, and often wicked, 
the need for reform is clear. Again, the laws affecting 
illegitimacy are Christian in concept. Is it not prepos- 
terous that innocent children should still remain 
penalized for an action for which they are in no way 
responsible? It is said that the only State in the world 
which does not penalize illegitimacy is Arizona. 
Meanwhile, Churchmen continue to boast that Western 
civilization is Christian! 

Consider, too, the Church’s attitude to artificial 
insemination. It is clear from public utterances and 
debate that the Church would like to see it made a 
criminal offence. Fortunately its influence has been 
resisted. In our time we have witnessed an improvement 
in the status of married women; the laws touching their 
status arose from the Christian attitude to women. Is it 
too much to say that the reason why a husband is liable 
for his wife’s income-tax is due to the belief that the 
“twain shall be one flesh”? 

An examination of the law’s attitude to charitable 
trusts shows that trusts which support and further 
Christian aims are unduly favoured and that charitable 
funds for secular purposes receive less respect in the 
English courts. 

In criminal law religious influences are seen in crimes 
connected with sex—for example, sodomy, bestiality, 
abortion, and incest. The laws affecting these matters 
take their tone from old ecclesiastical laws. The advances 
in psychology are largely disregarded by the law. Im- 
prisonment is not conducive to the improvement of 
mental health, but a number of homosexual offenders 
need treatment. 

The Christian view that life here is unimportant 
compared with the life hereafter, for which it is the 
preparation, keeps suicide a crime and prevents the 
legislation of euthanasia. The crime of bigamy, too, is 
still regarded as an outrage on public decency—or even 
the profanation of a sacred ceremony, although the 
ceremony may have taken place in a Registry Office. 
The anti-social effects of bigamy are grossly exaggerated, 
just as the penalties are unnecessarily harsh. Bigamy 
should be regarded in the light of the inadequacy of 
marriage and divorce laws and the laws touching 
illegitimacy. 

The law of blasphemy is not as rigorous as it once was— 
in the reign of Henry VIII a boy was put to death by 
burning for blasphemy—but although the prosecutions 
for this offence are infrequent, the law remains. The 
definition of obscenity in law sometimes operates as a 
censorship of works of art and science. 

It is not possible to deal with every aspect of English 
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law which exhibits the influence of archaic religious 
thought—the laws relating to sterilization, prostitution, 
liquor licensing, and gambling are well known. It is 
clear, however, in all the matters touched on that the 
influence of Christian thought in English law is baleful 
and produces avoidable suffering and misery. The inade- 
quacies of our law made clear, the necessary reforms are 
not difficult to formulate; it has not been possible to 
deal with individual reforms in detail. The Reform of the 
Law, edited by Prof Glanville Williams (Gollancz, 1951), 
suggests specific reforms in the fields covered and the 
improvement of the machinery of law reform. In this 
matter we are not concerned with fine points of abstract 
justice; the happiness of thousands of people depends 
upon the general recognition that the lingering influence 
of outmoded religious concepts must be eliminated from 
the law. 


MISS WINIFRED TAYLOR 
Religion and Education 


A preliminary note: If religion is defined as the 
Christian religion as organized in the State and is then 
demonstrated as false, we can make short work of it. 
But the word “religion” is either meaningful or meaning- 
less; if meaningless how can we talk rationally about it? 
The words “fairy” and “‘centaur” are meaningful even if 
they refer to nothing in what we call the world of 
objective reality. 

In the early Greek sceptics we already have the 
recognition that since the material of religion is essen- 
tially the uncharted and the ungrasped, Agnosticism 
is in the essence of religion. Dr Gilbert Murray refers 
to the reality of religious consciousness in his apt 
quotation from the Bacchae of Euripides: 


Is it so hard a thing to see, 

That the Spirit of God, whate’er it be, 

The law that abides and changes not, ages long, 

The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be strong? 


No assumption is involved as to the truth of the content 

of this religious consciousness. 
Since religion has been an integral part of man’s 

history, a knowledge of religion in its historical setting is 


a necessary key to the human past. But religious 
instruction as it features in the Education Act errs in 
two ways: (1) It is parochial in that it is confined to 
Christianity; (2) It forces intellectual dogma on material 
that belongs to the realms of dim surmise. Thus a 
scholarly presentation of religion is rendered impossible. 

However, pupils, even prospective ministers, sometimes 
seek exemption from religious instruction; thus parents 
are relieved of any need to take advantage of the Exemp- 
tion Clause. Some pupils, however, are reluctant to 
seek exemption if it means that instead of religious 
instruction they have to take an extra period of Latin 
or mathematics. Moreover, the vast majority are in 
favour of religious instruction and now and then even 
take active steps to convert their instructors. 

Pupils have their own views on religious matters and 
sometimes form Scripture Unions to which outside 
speakers are invited. Though not part of the statutory 
system, such influences are strong. 

The overall picture may well be viewed with grave 
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disquiet, especially by the teaching profession, which is 
subject to sO many restrictions on account of the 
statutory provision for religious instruction. Scottish 
teachers are less concerned about this than English 
teathers. They do not suffer from the evils of dual 
control, and while Mr Butler’s provision for religious 
tests applies also to Scotland, it does so only in Roman 
Catholic and approved schools. In England approxi- 
mately half of the teachers are subjected to such tests. 
Another kind of control is that the principal teacher of 
English is usually regarded as the head of religious 
instruction. The English teacher stresses the literary 
beauty of the Authorized Version; should teachers of 
Greek take religious instruction they find it significant 
that the New Testament is written in Greek and regard 
the Old Testament as a iegacy of Israel. Thus, in spite 
of the regulations, one teacher teaches that the Bible is 
true from A to Z, another that the Old Testament is 
full of myth, while a third possibly tries to be orthodox 
and liberal. Examination results indicate that teachers 
have more influence on pupils than chaplains. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent years to 
stress the official syllabuses of the Joint Committees 
which emphasize the subject-matter of religious education; 
but the mode of presentation is surely more important 
than the subject-matter. The study of comparative 


religion is desirable, but we do not live in Utopia—yet! 
There is strong opposition to presentation which includes 
indoctrination; but it is possible to uphold dogmatic 
instruction as an explanation of the traditional meaning 
of the Christian doctrines, their relation to experience, 


to scientific knowledge and philosophical reflection, and 
so on. In this way the Bible can be studied, not as a 
means of inducing the pupils to accept particular beliefs, 
but as a service book to show the gradual development of 
and often conflicting tendencies in the religious con- 
sciousness which has so markedly affected Western 
civilization. 

An objective study of religion must be free from 
prejudice; must not prejudge the issue between Theism 
and Atheism. Some may think that the problem admits 
no solution; others that it can be settled, if at all, in 
profundis; others still that the issue is of secondary 
importance—religion may eschew the antithesis and 
remain non-theistic. If the teacher is to approach 
religious instruction in a scholarly way he should be 
given some knowledge of the world’s extant religious 
literature; as it is, student-teachers often show a marvel- 
lous ignorance of the elementary facts of non-Christian 
religions. Teachers tend to pass on to their pupils the 
kind of instruction which they themselves received at the 
training colleges. That is why any serious attempt at 
reform must begin there. This can come about only 
with the recognition that schools are strictly scholastic 
institutions and that all instruction given therein must 
conform to the canons of the disinterested search for 
truth. 

Student-teachers should know that religious literatures 
are open to at least six different modes of interpretation: 
literal, doctrinal, moral, mystical, historical, critical. 
One might add the philosophical as a possible seventh 
mode, but it is not so much another mode as rational 
reflection on all other approaches, leading so far as the 
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evidence permits to a comprehensive view which was 
shed light on whatever truth there be in the content of 
the religious consciousness. The student-teacher should 
be aware of the existence of such a study, even if he 
himself lacks the inclination or the ability to carry it 
out. 


DOUGLAS HOUGHTON, MP 
Religion and Politics 


_ If we are trying to assess the influence of traditional 
religious ideas and that of the clergy in daily life we can 
certainly see it at the top. Wherever else the Church and 
religious ideas may have lost their influence, the con- 
ception of royalty, with its solemn observances and 
dedications, is not one of them. Moreover, the deaths of 
King George VI and his mother, Queen Mary, and the 
Coronation has given the Church of England a unique 
opportunity to regain its strength and influence over the 
people in general. 

In the political field, too, that influence and that of 
the other religious bodies can still be seen. I was reared 
in the bitterness of the Conservative Education Act of 
1903, which contributed to the Liberal landslide of 1906. 
In our time, too, we have witnessed the fierce religious 
and moral battles touching such matters as the right of 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. (Even today 
marriage to a divorced wife's sister in the wife’s lifetime is 
still barred.) The part the Bench of bishops played in 
the successive rejections of that measure was neatly 
summed up by W. S. Gilbert, who referred to the 
bishops as rising to 


... prick that annual blister, 
Marriage to deceased wife's sister. 


We have also witnessed the religious opposition to such 
measures as William Willett’s Daylight-Saving Bill. 

We can be quite certain that the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill would not be sponsored by the Government 
today or by the Labour Governments of 1950 and 1951. 
Majorities in the constituencies and in the Commons are 
too small, and MPs are not anxious to put themselves 
out of office by taking up causes which will be strongly 
opposed at constituency level. Religious bodies, by 
concentrating their opposition to measures they dislike, 
can bring tremendous pressure to bear on MPs— 
especially those with marginal seats—and this pressure 
falls on individual members because Governments, as 
Governments, have given up attempts to sponsor Bills 
which antagonize religious groups. 

That pressure could be felt in the case of the Sunday 
opening of the Festival Fun Fair, but particularly on 
Private Members’ Bills like the Sunday Observance Bill 
and the Abortion Bill sponsored by Mr Joseph Reeves. 
I felt the full impact of Methodist opinion on the former 
Bill and Catholic pressure on the latter; on the Marriage 
Reform Bill I felt both. The pressure of minority 
opinion is extremely difficult to resist in conditions of 
marginal votes. Reformers in the field of conventional 
morality and of religious dogma have always fought a 
lonely battle; today no Government will risk going out of 
office to save foxes being hunted. Cutting food subsidies 
is less suicidal for Governments than allowing birth 
control advice under the National Health. 
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In short, the impact of religious ideas in politics, 
always strong, is even stronger in the present political 
situation. The “marginal vote” obsession discourages 
an MP from taking part in contentious religious questions. 
He is sometimes forced to vote against his own views 
because he fears the wrath of organized religious groups 
in his constituency. The last bastion of the Church in 
politics is in the field of religious instruction, Sunday 
observance, and personal morality. The Church organi- 
zations are ready-made centres of opposition and their 
adherents are skilfully organized into pressure groups to 
make their views known. Only by forming counter- 
pressure groups can reformers outside Parliament 
achieve their aims. However, while minority rights 
should be protected—the right not to practise birth 
control or abortion—sooner or later the line must be 
drawn. Minority rights must be limited if free and full 
democracy is to be preserved. 


DR H. S. FERNS 
Religion and the Press 


The purpose of this paper is to survey in outline the 
use made of the Press by religious bodies. It will consider 
(1) the religious Press, as such, which is circulated to the 
professional officers and lay members of religious 
organizations, and (2) organized religion in relation to 
the secular or public Press. 

The primitive Christians described by Gibbon relied 
for the dissemination of their views and for the main- 
tenance of their churches on the spoken word uttered by 
the priests, and as long as writing materials were limited 
and techniques of duplicating undeveloped the existence 
of organized religion depended on individual priests in 
daily contact with the faithful. It is a commonplace 
of knowledge that the invention of movable types and 
the making of paper from rags closely coincided with 
the Protestant Reformation, which put into Lutheran 
and Calvinist hands the Bible printed in the vernacular 
languages. 

The power and endurance of the Church stiil depend 
very considerably upon the trained priest in daily contact 
with the religious market at street level, but the spoken 
word is backed up by the printed word. 

The anxiety of modern European and American man, 
unlike that of his forebears, is immense and impersonal, 
and to supplement the parochial work of the priest 
instruments of mass propaganda are required. In 
Britain the religious corporations compete for the custom 
of the people, and this competition has had a peculiar 
effect upon the wa,’ in which the Churches have adapted 
to their own use the Press as a medium of mass 
communication. 

The Church of England, an Established Chureh, does 
not publish its own newspaper, does not agitate via the 
Press in order to increase its strength or influence, and 
conducts itself rather like a Government department. 
Its characteristic publication is the parish magazine, 
scarcely a high-powered propaganda agency. It does, 
however, maintain a Church Information Board, which 
encourages the secular Press to regard the Church of 
England in particular and other religious organizations 
in a favourable light. A party in the Church is anxious to 
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establish an official newspaper, but since a newspaper 
thrives by adopting a definite line and the only definite 
line the Church takes is not to have a definite line, such 
a paper would scarcely be successful. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which once hoped to 
regain its old authority by capturing key positions in the 
State, now concentrates on building up a mass Church 
and uses a vigorous Press to do so. The Universe (cir- 
culation 234,000) and the Catholic Herald (circulation 
104,000) are respectively the popular and middle-brow 


. papers. Their circulations indicate that they are probably 


self-supporting. The Tablet, which assumes in its readers 
a high level of literary taste and a general interest in 
political and cultural questions, is probably not self- 
supporting. The Catholic Fireside and Home Topics 
specialize in home-making and entertainment. 

The characteristics of the Catholic Press are: an 
eschewing of crime, sex, and violence; an encouragement 
of an “Us-Catholics-against-the-Rest” attitude in its 
readers; caution on political matters; an abhorrence of 
Communism, secular influences, non-Catholic science, 
and Protestantism—in that order; concentration on 
errors (what the Church disagrees with); silence on 
morality of atomic developments, etc. 

The Nonconformist Churches maintain an extensive 
Press. The Methodist Recorder (circulation 84,000), the 
Congregationalist Christian World (circulation 60,000), 
and the Baptist Times (circulation unknown) are all 
probably self-supporting financially. A study of the 
Nonconformist Press suggests that Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist, and Baptist militancy has diminished; their 
Press discusses such matters as capital punishment, 
events in South Africa, and proportional representation, 
but leaves most political questions to the politicians. 
Nonconformists seem to be conservative, contented, and 
dull; no longer a danger, not even to themselves. 

Turning to the question of religion and the secular 
Press, one notes that the British Press considers itself 
“free and responsible.” It certainly is not Government 
controlled, but has an amazing capacity for singing the 
same political song, reporting (or failing to report) the 
same facts, and getting excited about the same events. 
By definition, however, a free Press is necessarily an 
irresponsible Press. In so far as the Press publishes only 
what its proprietors and editors wish the public to know 
it is an inadequate public service. 

The purchase of a newspaper is a function of two 
variables—what the purchaser wants and what the news- 
paper publisher is prepared to sell him. The Press lords 
may well look upon the Church of England favourably 
since tne Church does not invite them to embark on 
courses which might inhibit the sales of their papers. 
Again, certain Press proprietors have a personal or 
traditional connection with Nonconformity. The Non- 
conformist attitude to the public Press, like their general 
attitude, may be said to be satisfaction with the status 
quo and absence of ambition. Not so the Roman 
Catholics. The anti-Communism of the British Press 
is not as militant as Catholics would like; it occasionally 
reasserts its faith in common sense and gives the Pope 
a rough-handling in its columns (vide the mother-or- 
child controversy) which arouses Catholic indignation. 
In Great Britain Catholics are not, like American and 
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Canadian Catholics, sufficiently strong in numbers to 
exercise a boycott of those papers they dislike. My 
estimate is that a newspaper publisher will not yield 
to a boycott unless his sales are affected at least 20 per 
cent. In towns like Liverpool, Catholic pressure groups 
may be able to exercise the boycott, but want of numbers 
—and probably this alone—renders pressure upon the 
national Press impossible. 

In fine, there exists in Great Britain a strong propensity 
towards the supernatural. A strong vein of sentimen- 
tality in the British character, a love of ceremonial, 
and a long tradition of enthusiasm constitute a fruitful 
combination for exploitation by religious professionals. 
Fortunately, the ranks of religion are divided, and we 
can thankfully say that in the breasts of some men of 
God reason, good sense, and sobriety appear to have the 
upper hand. The actual situation as it exists today and 
as reflected in the Press is not serious for those who 
attach some importance to reasonable and scientific 
inquiry as a necessary activity of man; but I can see 
clearly how easily this situation might be transformed if, 
in the face of national catastrophe, a decision is taken at 
the centres of power in this country to move further 
towards the employment of supernatural devices for 
the government of the people. 


PROF A. E. HEATH 


In his summing up Professor Heath said we must not 
allow the Roman Catholic tail to wag the whole dog. 
Broadcasting must be kept free from undue clerical 
influence, but this showed itself in subtle ways, such as 
Dr Sherwood Taylor’s conditioned history of science, 
which made no mention of the contribution of the 
Mohammedan world. Rationalism was science in action 
.and Sir Sheldon Dudley had laid necessary stress on 
the material as well as the mental side of our nature. 
We were not born “persons’’ but we achieve that status 
by building upon lower levels. 

Mr Pollard had protested against non-scientific 
concepts in the realm of law. Old mistaken notions 
embodied in canon law had influenced common law, 
and once again “the ghost in the machine,” to use Prof 
Gilbert Ryle’s phrase, stood in the way of human 
decency. What is needed in dealing with problems of 
marriage or of sexual abnormalities was more light and 
less heat. Professor Heath approved of Miss Taylor's 
suggestion that finalism is the enemy in religion as well 
as in science. Agnosticism was therefore an essential 
factor in both. Religious doctrines should be studied not 
as unchangeable dogma, but as attempts at truth to be 
tested in the light of everyday experience, of advancing 
scientific knowledge, and of philosophical reflection. If 
we tried to base morals on outworn guesses the virtue 
would evaporate when defects were discovered. In this 
field, as in so many others, the dogmatic few were the 
enemy of the more thoughtful many. ' Religion in every- 
day life was a hindrance to freedom and human advance- 
ment when it ceases to be religious and becomes a 
religion. 


“Wuat a good pillow is doubt for a well-built head.” 
—MONTAIGNE 
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Relativity 


and Common Sense 
By Dr MARTIN DAVIDSON 


HERE are many books dealing with relativity, 

some too abstruse for general readers, some 
written in a simple style, and others of intermediate 
nature with varying degrees of simplicity. In spite 
of attempts to satisfy the needs of a wide range of 
readers, it is doubtful whether works on the subject 
have, on the whole, a large circulation or, if they 
have, whether they are really understood by all 
readers. Anyone who can produce a treatise on the 
subject and provide explanations without the use of 
abstruse mathematical treatment deserves the 
gratitude of a great multitude who want to know 
more about relativity than is usually provided in the 
more elementary treatises, and Mr Barter’s book? 
should satisfy their need. There is no question of 
refuting or attempting to refute the explanations of 
others but rather of simplifying these so that they 
may be comprehensible, one example of which occurs 
on p. 20. 

Reference is there made to Poincaré’s analogy to 
explain the non-Euclidean geometry of the con- 
tinuum (incidentally not all books on the subject 
use this analogy). Anyone can visualize an observer 
and material objects, including measuring-rods, in 
space which is unevenly heated, in consequence of 
which varying alterations of length and curvature 
will occur according to the position. Of course the 
observer would be unaware of this distortion in 
which both he and his measuring-rods partake. 
Here, and also in the analogy of a two-dimensional 
being on a spherical surface, the argument is that 
those who live in the continuum, whether it be 
non-Euclidean or not, could not perceive its nature 
but would interpret it in the simplest and most 
consistent manner as Euclidean. 

The illustrations on p. 23 ff. of features of the 
non-Euclidean limited world in terms of Euclidean 
space are very clearly explained and will be appre- 
ciated by many who are puzzled by apparent 
anomalies in some explanations. The philosophical 
implications of the theory of relativity are briefly 
stated on p. 26 and summarized as follows: 

. .. each has his own standard and assumes that others 
are, or should be, the same, and that for us there is no more 
of a general standard from which we derive or to which 
we approach, than in physics there is an absolute space 
at rest, ultimately determining the relationships of 


1 Relativity and Reality: A  Re-interpretation of 
Anomalies Appearing in the Theories of Relativity, by 
E. G. Barter. (Watts.) 131 pp.; Bibliography and three 
Diagrams; 15s. 
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different systems; there is nothing but the mutual 
relationships of individuals, as of individual systems, 
each with his own standard, and all equally valid. 

Throughout the book there are other simple 
illustrations explanatory of abstruse subjects, such 
as the analogy of the Doppler effect on sound, not, 
as is pointed out, directly due to the relative motion 
between the engine and the observer; and it is 
suggested that the theory of relativity may be 
regarded as similar to this, in denying a fixed 
position in space or a stationary medium in space, 
“only because we cannot observe and measure it 
and it is not necessary for the theory.” 

Two chapters are devoted to an examination of a 
number of quotations from the works of various 
physicists who have dealt with relativity, and these 
show the conflict of opinions on the meaning of 
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certain conceptions, such as space, time, the 
continuum, etc., after which there is a short discus- 
sion of the meaning of reality, to which some 
subsequent chapters are also devoted. Readers will 
find ‘Mathematics and _ Reality” specially 


‘interesting and instructive. 


On pp. 123-4, “ Faucault ” has been used instead 
of “* Foucault ” and on p. 124 the expression “* the 
ration of the rotation to 360°”; is rather a clumsy 
description for what, so far as can be judged, is 
intended to define angular velocity—very minor 
blemishes that can be corrected in the second 
edition which will almost certainly be called for. 
It might be suggested that an index would be very 
useful to readers, more especially an index of 
subjects; names of authors appear on pp. 130-1 
in References and Bibliography. 


Goodwill and Uplift 


By LAN FREED 


N international conference held in Amsterdam 

last year brought together a group of people 
with all humanity’s axe to grind. It represented a 
concentration of generalized goodwill in men and 
women of high intelligence who, though many of 
them were scientists and some were philosophers, 
showed themselves ready and able to come right 
outside the walls of their laboratories and academies 
to survey the human scene and get to grips 
intellectually with man’s most general problems. 
The introductory and presidential addresses, the 
papers that were read, and the all-too-brief report 
of the discussions convey an utterly convincing 
impression of informed and active goodwill and a 
determination to do something about humanity's 
predicaments.' 

And, as a first step, what was done? The 
International Humanist and Ethical Union was 
founded, its aim being—I quote from point a of 
the statement of Purposes—** To bring into active 
association groups and individuals throughout the 
world interested in promoting ethical and scientific 
humanism, understood as dedication to and responsi- 
bility for human life by maintenance, furtherance, 
and development of human values, cultivation of 
science, loyalty to democratic principles in all social 
relations, and practice of good faith, without 
reliance upon authority or dogma.” 

Reading further one looks in vain for something 
more concrete (What is ** dedication to human life ”? 
What are the human values which are to be furthered 


4 Proceedings of the First International Congress on 
Humanism and Ethical Culture, at Amsterdam, August 
21-26, 1952. Copies obtainable from the Ethical Union. 
10s. 


and developed ? Not all of them, surely ?), But this 
is enough, and more than enough, to disappoint 
any hopes one might still have entertained after 
studying the various papers read by the members 
that here at last was the genesis of a humanist 
movement with the plain and single aim of formulat- 
ing policies for promoting general human advantage, 
whether in education, economics, social science, or 
any other relevant sphere. 

The members of the International Humanist and 
Ethical Union have, it seems, dedicated themselves 
to the support of a Faith and a set of religio- 
moralistic presuppositions about the fundamental 
duties of man. And so inevitably we find, dotted 
about among the many telling arguments in favour 
of various humane policies and supposedly ** justi- 
fying ’’ them, phrases which display that combina- 
tion of intellectual vagueness with emotional 
arbitrariness which is the hall-mark of both religion 
and moralism, no matter in what form. Professor 
Huxley in his Presidential Address calls for a new 
religion to “ relate man to his destiny,” which is 
“to be the agent of the evolutionary process.” 
Nobody, apparently, took exception to this, and 
several other speakers seemed equally concerned 
about man’s obligations to Evolution: ‘* Humanists 
conceive the world in its infinity of space and time 
as a purpose in itself, in which man emerges to 
realize freedom and responsibility as his specific 
potentialities *°—this from Dr Van Praag, President 
of the Dutch Humanist Association. Others, how- 
ever, talked about primary rights (** Men are equal 
in their right to a good life *°—Dr Eckstein of the 
American Ethical Union) and human perfectibility 
(“ Man’s nature is perfectible through his own efforts 
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without divine grace’’—Dr Dreikurs of Chicago 
University; ‘‘We are not to love the real person but 
rather the potential one which lies hidden in its 
actual form ”’—Dr Roretz of Vienna University). 
This was all in the strongest contrast to the excellent 
paper read by Dr Morandini of Los Angeles, whose 
plea for what he called a scientific-plus-goodwill 
approach to human problems had no metaphysical 
Strings attached. The words “moral” and 
* ethical ’’ flew about freely, sometimes standing for 
the equivalent of “humane” or “ beneficent,” 
sometimes for ** conduct-regulating,”” sometimes for 
“concerned with ultimate values,” and sometimes 
for goodness-knows-what. 

Perhaps it is captious to object to all this at a 
congress which has Ethical Culture in its title, but 
really, when a company of men and women, who 
combine intellectual eminence with a manifest vivid 
desire to see an improvement in the general human 
lot, get together to formulate policies for promoting 
this end which they desire, and then repeatedly lose 
their way in a tangle of metaphysical assumptions 
and vague uplift, it is impossible to refrain from 
loudly lamenting over such a sad misdirection of 
goodwill. For if people want, for any reason or 
combination of reasons, to promote the conditions 
for a happier humanity that is one thing; but if they 
want to fulfil the Will of a God or the Purpose of the 
Universe, or to do their duty to Evolution, that is 
quite another. We know a good deal, and can find 
out more, about the conditions, material and 
psychological, for human happiness; but what 
makes the Universe or Evolution happy is anyone’s 
intuition. And of course, as with the priests and 
prophets of old and of today, those who can make 
others accept and believe in the truth of their 
intuitions can interpret the will of Whatever-It-Is 
in any way that seems good to them. Evolution, e.g., 
may with exactly equal religious truth be said to 
demand either universal loving-kindness, or the 
division of the human race into an autocracy of 
Nietzschean supermen and a multitude of cowed and 
impotent slaves. Herbert Spencer in his day decreed 
that Evolution required us to be as happy as pos- 
sible which sounds unexceptionable; but he soon 
revealed that, like other prophets, he and those 
who agreed with him knew what was for our 
true happiness much better than we could know 
ourselves. 

Perhaps there is not much likelihood that a new 
scientific religion deliberately contrived to meet the 
spiritual needs of the present age will be widely 
adopted. Religions do not happen quite like that, 
as a rule. What is much more alarming than this 
prospect is the evidence from these Proceedings that 
rational human goodwill is still regarded as too 
weak to stand on its own feet. 
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Psycho-Analysis and 
Poltergeists 


By ALEXANDER SELKIRK 


T least two kinds of persons concern themselves 

with the study of the supernormal faculties of 
human personality: those who, unable or unwilling 
to accept death as the final extinction, seek solace 
by discovering evidence of the existence of disem- 
bodied spirits in the life hereafter; and those who, 
often heavily disguised as scientists, sternly scrutinize 
so-called psychic phenomena and then launch out 
into extravagant theories couched in sonorous 
pseudo-scientific terms. The scepticism of the 
former is easily vanquished, and since no one 
desires to rob them of their comforting illusions 
they may be left to enjoy their spiritual ease un- 
disturbed. The latter, however, invite more 
rigorous attention. 

What approach is to be made to the investigation 
of the occult? Is it sufficient, for example, to bring 
into the laboratory the medium by whose agency 
psychic phenomena manifests itself and then cry 
“Fraud!” when he (or, more often, she) seems bent 
on deception? Dr Hereward Carrington and, more 
particularly, Dr Nandor Fodor, who have recently 
published a study of poltergeists,' believe that to 
dismiss all poltergeist phenomena as fraudulent is 
both unnecessary and unscientific. 

The primary task of the investigating physicist, 
argues Dr Fodor, is to discover whether the medium 
is either genuine or fraudulent. If he suspects 
fraud, he does not wish to endanger his reputation 
by consorting with quacks, and consequently 
closes his inquiry. But is his yardstick satisfactory ? 
Is it not just as valuable to investigate the processes 
behind a lie as those behind the truth? If it is, 
says Dr Fodor, then let the investigator invoke a 
discipline which is not compromised by attempted 
deception; let him abandon the apparatus of 
physics and use instead the techniques of psycho- 
analysis. Even then it may not be possible to discover 
the whole mystery of poltergeists, but at least it 
may be possible to discover something interesting 
about the human agent whose presence seems to be, 
necessary for the poltergeist activity to reveal itself. 

The term “poltergeist’’ is usually accepted as 
meaning noisy or racketing ghost—the alleged 
agency behind such mysterious happenings as the 
smashing of crockery, stone-throwing, the unex- 
pected appearance and disappearance of portable 


1 The Story of the Poltergeist Down the Centuries, by 
Hereward Carrington and Nandor Fodor. (Rider.) 
216 pp., including 4 pp. Index; 16s. 
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objects, and sometimes the malicious persecution 
of adolescents and others whose sexual energies are 
not in balance. This last feature may offer a service- 
able clue. The ghost proper haunts places; the 
poltergeist haunts persons, who act as its agents. 
Since a common factor to many reported poltergeist 
cases is the presence of adolescents, in whom the 
tempestuous passions of sex are ripening, and others 
whose sexuality is maladjusted, can poltergeist phe- 
nomena be ascribed to “the sideslipping of sexual 
energies”? In the sense that Dr Fodor believes that 
poltergeists can be explained partly in terms of 
Freudian psycho-analysis, the sexuality of the 
medium provides the basis of his explanation. 
However, he is quick to point out (and then 
promptly forget) that no one has yet demonstrated 
how these biological energies “‘can be projected 
outside the periphery of the human body for 
mechanical action.” 

After examining a number of mediums Dr Fodor 
has arrived at the conclusion that poltergeists are, 
in fact, their ‘‘projected”’ repressions. Now, if we 
accept this—and Dr Fodor provides persuasive 
evidence that this may well be so in the cases he 
examines in this book—it is reasonable to assume 
that these repressions, explosively released, enable 
the medium to displace objects by unconscious 
muscular activity without in the least intending to 


deceive. The medium may be regarded as the dupe 


of his own unconscious. And what tricks the 
unconscious can play! Dr Fodor's rehearsal of the 
manipulative skill of the briefly notorious Mrs 
Forbes, who concealed apports in the most unlikely 
personal places with astonishing ingenuity and then 
produced them unexpectedly by a species of pres- 
tidigitation, is one of the most entertaining aspects 
of this very lively book. 

So far we have followed Dr Fodor's thesis with 
sympathy. Quite suddenly, however, he tries a 
little conjuring on his own account. If one under- 
stands him correctly, Dr Fodor believes—and 
invites his readers to endorse his belief—that not 
only does the medium displace objects by un- 
conscious muscular activity, but also displaces them 
by telekinesis—the movement of objects without 
the application of any physical force known to 
science. Earlier on Dr Fodor had pointed out that 
no one has yet demonstrated how biological energies 
“can be projected outside the periphery of the human 
body for mechanical action."’ He is now suggesting 
that explosively released repressions can be pro- 
jected outside the human body and that these 
projected repressions cause objects to move without 
the muscular intervention of the medium. But 
clearly the causal relationship has not been estab- 
lished. Even if we accept Dr Fodor's analysis there is 
insufficient evidence in the relatively small number 
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of cases examined to enable us to leap into the dark 
and accept the causal relationship he postulates. 

At this stage of his argument one appreciates 
some of Dr Fodor’s difficulties. The sceptic demands 
a great deal of evidence before he will commit 
himself, and it is in the very nature of the repression 
release-mechanism that often nothing happens when 
the medium is under observation. Concentration 
on the part of the observers and the self-conscious- 
ness of the poltergeist-subject results in increased 
self-control, and since poltergeist activity is largely 
anti-social it only bursts forth when observation is 
relaxed. Another difficulty is that each mental 
explosion converts some of the medium’s uncon- 
scious pressure into mechanical activity, so that 
the disturbances begin to wane almost as soon as 
they have begun. By the time the scientist can bring 
the medium under laboratory control much— 
sometimes all—of the passion is spent. (The 
medium, of course, often continues to perform 
because of the boost which notoriety gives to the 
ego of the repressed or inferior person. Hence the 
frequent charge of fraud.) 

But while Rationalists will extend their sympathy 
to Dr Fodor on these matters, his elaboration of 
the telekinetic theme will certainly cause them to 
withdraw it. In the case of Mrs Forbes he is content 
to diagnose serious dissociation of personality. 
In the next case, however, that of Betsy Bell, he 
finds it necessary to put forward a theory of the 
mind “‘which permits of fragmentation and survival 
of a part in independence of the physical organism.” 
A fragment, incidentally, which is capable of 
organizing itself into an independent personality! 

As one grapples with the enormity of this nonsense 
one suddenly remembers some of the curious 
incidental statements which sprinkle the book: 
“The Elberfeld horses could extract cube roots 
and communicate thoughts by striking, in code, 
with their hoofs.”’ ‘Four is the number of the square 
and of squaring. As such it is a constructive, 
integrative number. Indeed, the sudden reappear- 
ance of the [four] cups was the last sign of magic in 
Miss Whalen’s cottage”; victory manifested 
itself in the sudden return of her sense of intuition, 
which had been in complete abeyance since her 
thyroid operation.”” All the time we thought we 
were in the dernonstration theatre of the laboratory 
we were really in that mythical world of mathe- 
matical horses, magic numbers, and intuition— 
and finally we have been introduced to fragments 
of mind splitting-off from the parent body and 
organizing themselves into independent personalities. 

Let Dr Fodor have, in the words of Dr Treviranus 
to Coleridge, the last say: “I have seen what I would 
not have believed on your testimony, and what I 
cannot, therefore, expect you to believe on mine.” 


= 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mere than eighteen months ago the RPA Directors 
considered submitting evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce, and decided to put 
forward a claim for the subject to be treated rationally 
and not religiously and, in matter of detail amendments, 
to support the proposals of the Marriage Law Reform 
Society. The evidence of this society, which is now 
available to the public, takes up seventy-seven pages of the 
Commission’s minutes, divided into six parts and twenty- 
five chapters, together with a summary and analysis 
of the Divorce Laws of other countries. It is therefore 
a very full work, showing great knowledge and experience 
and patient research. 


* * * 


It first recommends changes in the law with respect to 
domicile, to nullity, to petitions occurring within three 
years of marriage, and with respect to grounds for 
divorce. As a basis two principles should guide the 
legislative body: that the law should not be so harsh as 
to lead to its disregard, or so lax as to bring it into 
contempt. (It might be commented that the present law 
nearly succeeds in being both.) Misery comes of itself 
in more than sufficiency, and the law should diminish and 
not increase suffering. The starting-point adopted is 
that marriage should be normally lifelong and permanent. 
Few want to change partners, and frivolous divorce, pace 
the Yellow Press, is really very rare. 


* * 


Among the many recommendations, the following are 
noteworthy: 

It would facilitate, and often render less expensive, the 
hearing of petitions for divorce to transfer many cases 
to the county courts and to reorganize the magistrates’ 
courts on the lines of juvenile courts. 

Property rights offer the most complex and contro- 
versial aspects of matrimonial law and it is important 
that all problems of maintenance should be clarified; 
but damages should be abolished and costs should be 
left to the unfettered discretion of the court. 

The maintenance and rights of the children of a 
marriage are naturally of great importance. It is 
commonly repeated that unhappy couples should at all 
costs refrain from divorce or separation on account of 
the effect on the children, but as is quoted from a letter 
“the unhappiness suffered by the children in these cases 
where the parents decide not to divorce” can be “infinitely 
greater.” 

As was brought out in the questions asked by the 
Commission, by far the most important recommendation 
is divorce by consent. This suggestion raised the most 
vehement opposition, although it was legal in ancient 
Rome and among the Anglo-Saxons and is legal today 
in the three Scandinavian countries, in Belgium, and in 
Mexico. It should be as unthinkable to compel an 
unwilling party to remain married as to enter into 
marriage. The court should determine with the utmost 
care that the consent is freely given under proper cir- 
cumstances. After divorce by consent, the measure next 
in importance is the power to petition on the ground of 
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breach of good faith, or of unconquerable aversion, 
which can be termed “incompatibility.” 

Much may be done in the way of reconciliation to 
prevent divorce, and where the cause of disruption is 
psychological, the mediation of a specially trained 
psychologist may be of great value in healing the breach. 
Such skilled advice on marriage problems could, the 
RPA suggested, very well be provided as part of the 
National Health Service rather than left to the uncertain 
competency of Marriage Guidance Councils. In their 
opinion too, divorce is, at the best, the patching-up of 
a faulty system, and it would be better to take thought on 
the preliminaries to marriage in order to obviate some 
of the commonest causes of unhappy marriages—viz. 
medical and psychological unsuitability. When a business 
engages an employee, care is taken to determine the 
candidate’s fitness. When life companionship is in 
question, surely very great care indeed should be taken. 
Unhappy homes breed juvenile delinquents, hence the 
importance of married happiness for the moral prosperity 
of the community. 


* * * 


There was a widespread feeling at the close of the 
Sheffield Conference that the discussions had given a new 
sense of direction. The problems of Rationalist action 
in many spheres of life were faced with frankness and 
astringent realism. No one was tempted to escape from 
the workaday world into a metaphysical cloud-cuckoo- 
land. The dominant question was how to make a 
scientific outlook effective in a society in which 
Parliament, the Press, the schools, and Broadcasting were 
subjected to undue pressure by the Churches. One 
encouraging feature was the revelation of what determined 
minorities can do. 


* * * 


“What are Rationalists?” a puzzled young man was 
heard to ask on the last evening. He was one of a number 
of students in residence at the University who were 
invited to join in the impromptu concert with which 
the proceedings closed. Clearly, the Rationalists who 
laughed so delightedly at Mr D. K. H. Parsons’s joyous 
burlesque of some of the dignitaries of the RPA were 
not of the species condemned by Chesterton as “those 
who have not got the faith and will not have the fun.” 
The evening ended in mirth, music, and dancing—and 
the hope of meeting again next year. 


* * * 


In the October issue of The Literary Guide we shall 
publish two short addresses by Mr G. C. S. Hopcutt and 
Mr Thompson which were welcome “extras” at the 
Conference and throw light on the attitude of young 
Rationalists to our Movement. 


* * * 


Rationalists will be welcomed at the Annual Reunion 
of the South Place Ethical Society, which will be held 
at Conway Hall at 3 p.m. on Sunday, September 27. 
After tea there will be short speeches by the two guests 
of honour, Dr W. F. Swinton (the recently appointed 
regular lecturer) and Prof T. H. Pear, followed by a 
concert, Mr S. K, Ratcliffe will preside. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A Rationalist Considers 


WHILE one may very well see the desirability of being 
rational in other activities as well as religion, I judge Mr 
Robertson’s case for keeping to the main theme for 
which the RPA was founded as well reasoned and 
established. Really, this is the old problem—Politics 
or not, in the Association? Naziism and Stalinism are 
political and not religious creeds, whatever they may 
eventually become. 

I do not belong to any political party, but have a 
profound belief in liberty and freedom. The absence of 
politics in the organization has always been to me a 
gratifying feature, and the knowledge that our member- 
ship includes men and women of probably all political 
parties and none acts as an assurance that the RPA 
cannot be accused of furthering the dogmas of one 
political party or another. This I think is very important 
indeed at a time when dissent from the prevailing religious 
notions is apt to be taken as indicating that one must 
also be a follower of the new political cult now so 
prevalent. Nothing, in my opinion, would be more 


likely to wreck the RPA, which probably most of us have 
come to like and respect, than to become embroiled in 
political controversy. It is probable many eminent men 
would have fought shy of attaching themselves to this 
body had there been any indication that it was a covert 
political affair, It has been my pleasure to hear RPA 
speakers of worth such as Childe, McCabe, Russell, 


Keith, Raglan, etc.; but whether hearing them or reading 
them what their political alignment might be has had 
but small interest for me. What they had to say in their 
own spheres and its relevancy to Rationalism, using that 
term in its restricted application to religious beliefs, 
interpretation of the Universe, Evolution, etc., has been 
the attraction. V. H. HAwKes 
Radlett, Herts 


I HASTEN to assure Mr Robertson that I do not for a 
moment suggest that the RPA should impose a political 
test upon would-be members. I simply confine myself 
to pointing out how many self-styled Rationalists fail 
to be consistently rational. Further, though I think 
‘that the real function of the Association is essentially 
critical, | am far from denying that there are many 
instances where religious bodies interfere in the temporal 
sphere to adverse effect and that, in such cases, the Ration- 
alist movement must take the field. But, in England at 
least, clerical power no longer constitutes a major 
menace; and this is where 4 part company from *Mr 
Robertson, who invites us to fall into line behind the 
Hammer and Sickle in order to make doubly sure of 
defeating the remnants of clerical power. My answer is 
that the remedy is worse than the disease: it is better to 
be faced with an anachronistic, latitudinarian religion 
than with a more up-to-date, intolerant political religion. 

Mr Robertson dismisses the surrogates I cited as 
irrelevant to the main issue. But how can this be so? 
Belief in cosmic purpose in the Dialectic, or in some 
kind of inexorable historical law, resembles belief in 
Christian dogma in that it gives consolation to the 
believer and enables him to dispense with personal 
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responsibility, attributing everything that happens to 
vast impersonal forces. The change from “the will of 
God” to “historical necessity” is merely one from 
“tweedledum to tweedledee.”” As Koestler puts it, “those 
who are under the curse of honesty to themselves must 
remain mangy lone wolves with nowhere to huddle for . 
warmth.”” Mr Robertson, in finding warmth in the 
Muscovite Marxist Church, should not imagine that 
he is doing anything so very different from the Christian 
believer. G. C. S. Hopcutt 
Oxford 


I put it to Mr Andrews that toleration and free speech, 
like all human institutions, stand by the criterion of 
utility. Every society tolerates some things and not 
others. Every society limits free speech. Every writer— 
above all, every novelist—is aware of the curious rami- 
fications of the law of libel. The Blasphemy Acts are 
still on the Statute Book, unanimously supported by the 
party which promises to “set the people free.’ As to 
regimentation of opinion, in the words of the old song, 
“everybody’s doin’ it’—the schools, the millionaire 
Press, and, most efficiently of all, the radio. The point is, 
not whether there should be limits to free speech and 
regimentation of opinion—there will be anyway—but 
what limits to free speech are warranted by the common 
good, and what are not; how the inevitable regimentation 
of opinion can be diverted from superstition to sanity, 
from destruction to construction. 

The Rationalist Movement is literally, in Mr Andrews’s 
phrase, a “Salvation Army in reverse.” With so many 
vested interests doing their damnedest to focus our 
attention on “spiritual values” while they pick our 
pockets and prepare to blow us up with atom bombs, 
never was a “Salvation Army” for this world more 
necessary. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

Oxford 


**New Light on the Brain’’ 


YOUNG enthusiast W. Grey Walter, in his book The 
Living Brain, follows a common pattern today when he 
suggests his “black box” encephalographer for Ministers 
of Education as a selection technique. But it should be 
noted that all requests for selection technique in educa- 
tion are socially wrong, archaic, and unscientific in 
principle. 

So-called IQ tests were being used in the USA at the 
end of last century. The owners of professional schools 
selected pupiis for special training and used certain 
“catch-up” quizzes. The scores of answers were supposed 
to indicate “cleverness,” “knack,” and _ so-called 
“natural aptitudes” of pupils. In most instances, of 
course, it displayed not so much “intelligence’’ as the 
single-track mind required by the masters. Then IQ 
came into use in this country and became like some kind 
of academic litmus for schoolmasters to decide the 
child’s educational future. 

But when society is able to afford full education for all 
its citizens (and educational reform is long overdue in 
this country) then the main task of education would be to 
develop all capacities and abilities hidden in the human 
brain. W. Diment 

Luton 
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Long-Range Rockets 


Mr Avro MANHATTAN’S letter in the May 1953 Literary 
Guide has been brought to my attention on my return from 
the United States, where in the course of a three months’ 
visit | met many of the leading workers in the field of 
rocket research. I can assure Mr Manhattan that there 
is no truth in his suggestion that some rockets have 
“failed to return to the Earth.” The speed necessary 
to do this is 18,000 mph, and the present record is 5,200 
mph (not the mere 2,000 mph stated by Mr Manhattan 
in his original article). This is a tremendous gap which 
will not be bridged in’a hurry. 

Contrary to general belief, there is nothing secret 
about the performance of pure test rockets, and most 
of the information on really high altitude shots is 
freely available. Secrecy relates largely to military 
rockets, which, because of operational requirements, 
have considerably lower performances than research 
projectiles. 

There is no doubt that a rocket capable of escaping 
from the Earth could be built in five or ten years, but 
at the moment some frustration is felt among many 
rocket workers in the United States because there is no 
official support for such a project. 

As Chairman of the 1951 Congress on Astronautics, 
at which Mr Manhattan says he obtained his information, 
I can only assume that someone was pulling his leg. 
His statement that one of his authorities was co-inventor 
of the V1 and V2 strongly indicates this, as anyone 
familiar with the history of Peenemunde (see, for in- 
stance, General Dornberger’s forthcoming book) will 
know that there is no such person. The origin of the two 
projects was totally different, and even the V2 did not 
have a single inventor, the men whose names are primarily 
associated with the V2 being Prof Hermann Oberth and 
Dr Wernher von Braun. 

In passing, I would like to correct a somewhat mis- 
leading statement in the original article, where Mr 
Manhattan gives the impression that space stations can 
be built only at definite heights. Satellites are possible 
at any distance from the earth, so long as they are clear 
of the atmosphere. The only point of an orbit 1,075 
miles up is that the period of the satellite here would be 
the nice round figure of two hours. 

London, SW1 ARTHUR C. CLARKE, BSc, FRAS 

(Chairman, British Interplanetary Society) 


Breeding for Quality 
I HAveE read with interest the review of Mr Ludovici’s 
book, The Quest of Human Quality: How to Rear Leaders 
(June Guide). According to his reviewer, he urges the 
application of the principles of genetics. That the mass 
of the people is the soil from which the better breeds evolve 
one must admit. Yet, with more frequent and disastrous 
wars, the flower of our manhood is sacrificed. In World 
War I millions were killed or maimed, leaving spinsters, 
who might have produced good citizens, mateless. 
Afterwards unemployment and financial disaster generally 
prevented the thinking elements from marrying and 
begetting children (lack of housing is the snag now). 
Everywhere we are up against vested interests. The 
present age must be unique in so far as it has never before 
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been possible to sell so much rubbish. Shoddy food and 
patent medicines go hand in hand. Dr Trevelyan, in his 
Social History, refers to the bad effect of the new white 
flour on the stamina of Englishmen. Today nothing is 
done to discourage the use of white bread among the 
poorer classes, although most doctors are aware of the 
ill health arising from a diet consisting mainly of bread 
from which the vital elements have been extracted. If 
Mr Ludovici so desires his aristocratic quality, might 
one suggest that he considers the possibility of a healthy 
and intelligent proletariat as a necessary ingredient? 
Baillieston (Mrs) JEAN HUTCHISON 


Cosmos and Consciousness 

IN his criticism of my article “Cosmos and Conscious- 
ness’ Mr E. G. H. Crouch contends that /ife can only be a 
function of the most highly developed chemical substance: 
he does not explain how the /ower forms are ever to 
evolve without having the vital energy to do so. Perhaps 
this vital energy, or life-force, suddenly appears from 
nowhere to transform the inorganic into the organic! 
But why is it so irrational to suggest that a// matter might 
be composed of both physical and non-physical elements ? 

While accusing me of attacking a nineteenth-century 
form of Rationalism which no longer exists, my American 
critic, Miriam Alien deFord, frankly admits that modern 
Materialism does accept the non-physical origins of 
life and thought. This being so, our British Materialists 
must be at least a hundred years behind the times. 
Nevertheless | am amazed that this lady calls herself a 
Materialist while accepting a cosmos which may in all 
probability be mental. Whether the basic origin of all 
things is singular or plural I do not pretend to know. 
Cosmos may be purely mental; it may be a combination 
of the physical and the non-physical; or it may be a 
“neutral” from which both the physical and the non- 
physical are constructed. But / do not believe that it is 
purely physical—and neither seemingly does Bertrand 
Russell. 

Might I add just one small plea for greater tolerance 
and less prejudice on the part of many Rationalists? 
We might well remember the Chinese proverb: “He who 
spits at another first defiles his own mouth.” 

Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex W. H. Woop 


The Anatomy Act 


AT the recent Rationalist Press Association conference 
we were told that hospitals were always short of bodies 
for anatomical examination. Questions were asked about 
the bequest of bodies for this purpose and it may be 
convenient here, therefore, to summarize the relevant 
provisions of the Anatomy Act, 1832. 

By S. 7 the executor or person having lawful possession 
of a dead body may permit it to undergo anatomical 
examination unless the deceased has during his life 
expressed desire (in writing or verbally before two 
witnesses) that his body should not undergo such ex- 
amination, or unless the surviving spouse, or any known 
relative of the deceased person, shall require the body 
to be interred without such examination. 

By S. 8 if the deceased himself, by writing during his 
life or verbally before two witnesses, directed that his 
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body be anatomically examined, his executor or ad- 

ministrator shall arrange for the examination accordingly 

unless the deceased's surviving spouse or nearest known 

relative or relatives shall require the body to be interred 

without such examination. Ropert S. W. PoLLarRD 
Westminster, SW1 


Ir is likely that few Rationalists arrange for churchyard 
burials, preferring cremation. There is another method, 
however, of disposing of one’s carcase which should 
appeal to those with kind and thoughtful natures and 
who are not troubled by the Last Day Resurrection 
theory. This is to bequeath one’s remains to a hospital, 
in view of the urgent need for subjects for dissection by 
medical students. 

A postcard to the Anatomy Office, Ministry of Health, 
London, SW1, will obtain full information as to the 
simplicity of the arrangements (and the absence of any 
charge). J. H. C. BROOKING 

Amersham, Bucks 


Rationalists and Monarchy 


I was profoundly disturbed by Mr S. K. Ratcliffe’s 
article in the July issue about the “wondrous and 
marvellous” British monarchy. In combination with the 
remarks in Notes and News, its effect upon me was such 
that, although my membership of the RPA dates back 
well over forty years, I felt like asking myself the old 
question, “What am I doing in this galley?” 

Surely it is obvious that the monarchy, as established 
in this country, is part and parcel of supernatural 
religion, with the semi-deified king or queen as Defender 
of the Faith. In almost every respect it is utterly irra- 
tional and involves such a colossal mass of palpable 
humbug and hysterical nonsense that Rationalist 
support for it would seem unthinkable. Yet Notes and 
News appears to defend it, and in a style which, at least 
to one reader, is sadly reminiscent of that so often met 
with in Christian apologetics. A. G. TAYLOR 

Shenfield 


“Overgrown Schoolboys”’ 


So Mr D. A. Carey considers that our Association is 
“redundant” and “politically immature’ (whatever that 
means) and that the Guide is merely the “playground .. . 
of a host of overgrown schoolboys.” If Mr Carey has any 
“vital rational thoughts,” I am sure that the overgrown 
schoolboy who edits this journal will be delighted to 
publish them, and further that the overgrown schoolboys 
(most of them also eminent men of science, philosophy, or 
journalism—lI wonder why!) who until now Have mono- 
polized its pages with their “mystico-scientific out- 
pourings” will welcome him to their midst. If his 
opinion of the RPA and its journal is really as low as 
that, I suggest that the rational action for Mr Carey 
would be to cut his losses by resigning his membership. 
To criticize destructively is very easy. 
Stafford K. V. AsHworTH HOLMES 


I HEARTILY agree with Mr Carey's view that the Guide 
is given too much to “mystico-scientific outpourings” 
and that there is grave evidence of political immaturity 
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among our contributors, brilliant though they be in the 

mental gymnastics of existentialism, vitalism, dualism, 

Or positing a monistic cosmos. After all, these outpourings 

are as important as the international application and 

implication of the phrase “by and large’’—whatever 

that may mean. A. T. BROWN 
Leith 


Sponsored Television 


I HAVE often read in The Literary Guide condemnation of 
the Pope when he has issued an encyclical forbidding 
his flock to read certain books. We demand the reason 
why he should set himself up as a censor of literature. 
In the August issue, in Notes and News, there was a 
paragraph demanding a free Press, and it was followed 
by another paragraph stating that those present at the 
Association’s annual meeting agreed that a letter 
be sent to the Government opposing sponsored tele- 
vision. I, as a member of the Association, object to 
anybody deciding what I may or may not view. I believe 
that there are sponsored radio programmes from wireless 
stations abroad. I do not tune in to them, but I do not 
suggest that these programmes be banned if others 
wish to listen to them. It should be the same with 
television. If some members do not wish to view spon- 
sored television, let others have an opportunity and let 
the standard of programmes decide whether sponsored 
television should have a viewing public—not self- 
appointed censors of the RPA. P. M. 
Stockton-on-Tees 


Must We be Tolerant ? 


APART from a split infinitive, Mr Flack’s letter in the 
August issue would appear to bring a plea for a Ration- 
alist Jehad. Apparently Mr Flack, like many of his 
co-nationals on the field of another battle of today, fails 
to realize that in a conflict of ideologies a side that adopts 
the means and methods that are the basis of its enmity 
to the other has thereby already lost the conflict before 
the real fight has begun. Without the tolerance which 
Mr Flack deplores, Rationalism would become yet 
another militant religion with a dogma, like Communism. 
Cambridge H. D. BAECKER 


**Newspaper Religion”’ 


Wuite much can be said for the gist of Mr A. R. Williams’s 
article in the August issue, I cannot altogether agree 
with his remarks concerning newspaper controversies. 
I have found several editors who take up an impartial 
position and who are prepared to print the Rationalist’s 
point of view. 

it appears to me that there are too many brilliant 
scholars in this country who prefer their armchairs to 
their writing-desks. They forget that they owe a debt - 
to those people who struggled for intellectual freedom 
in the past. P. BROWN 

Glasgow 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1I. Sunday Meetings 11 a.m. Questions after Lectures. 
Admission Free. Sept. 13—S. K. Ratcliffe: “East and West Now.” 
Sept.20—Archibald Robertson,MA: “The Decay of English Culture.” 
Sept. 27—Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD, FRSE: “The Spur of Fame.” 
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BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
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Form of Bequest to the RPA 


Reapers of The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember 
the organization when making their Wills. pended is a form 
of bequest which may be useful to friends — are desirous of 
allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
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Executors for such legacy.”’ 
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If you are interested in the articles in the 
Literary Guide why not join the RPA ? 
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SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER. 


ALL NEW 


MEMBERS JOINING NOW WILL RECEIVE 


Post this form today 


To the Secretary, Rationalist Press Assoc, Ltd, 
4, § & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet St, London, EC4 


In response to your announcemen: in The 
Literary Guide, { desire to become a member of 
the RPA Ltd, and enclose herewith 21s, entitling 
me to membership until the end of 1953 and 
literature as offered. I agree to abide by the rules 
and regulations of the Association as set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles of Associztion.* 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


* Free on request 


THE ANATOMY OF MAN and Other Animals 
by Dr D. Stark Murray and Grace M. Jeffree 


Many illustrations, 12 in colour 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE An Anthology 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE 
by J. S. D. Bacon 
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